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Mr. Buatne’s friends seem to take Mr. Bel- 
mont’s ‘‘jumping on Jim Blaine”’—their tech- 
nical name for criticism of that statesman’s 
performances— very much to heart. The 
Tribune reproduces a number of editorial 
articles in which Mr. Belmont is pronounced 
a ‘little blackguard,” ‘an ass,” a ‘‘ presump- 
tuous little cur,” a ‘‘poltroon,” a ‘‘ wood- 
chuck,” a ‘‘catspaw,” a ‘‘servile parrot,” 
a ‘“‘pigmy,” a ‘‘ young jackanapes,” with 
much other severity of the same sort. 
This, however, is not interesting to the public, 
which is not curious about Mr. Belmont. The 
person it wants to know about is Mr. Blaine; 
and the Washington correspondent of the 
HIeraid intimates that the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will probably try its hand 
at examining him about his Peruvian troubles, 
and may find him more tractable. Among the 
things which he did not tell Mr. Belmont, 
but which we should all like to hear, are, 
according to this authority, how he came 
to compel Mr. Christiancy to recognize as a 
de facto Government Sefior Calderon, who had 
so little de facto about him that he was arrested 
by a policeman ? What ‘‘ the personal talk” 
was which General Hurlbut said he had with 
him, and which supplied him (Hurlbut) with 
‘the motive for his action” ? Why he re- 
buked Kilpatrick when he had obtained from 
Chili everything he was instructed to de- 
mand? Why henever wrote to Hurlbut about 
anything but the Landreau claim ? Why he 
thought the mild concurrent resolution of the 
House about the Landreau claim mandatory 
when the Senate had refused to concur? 
It would also be well to ask him what he 
means by ‘‘ 7es adjudicata,” a phrase in which 
he evidently finds much balm. If there be 
any mode of addressing these questions to Mr. 
Blaine which he will not consider offensive, 
they ought to be put by some elderly man. 








Nothing has been more entertaining in Mr. 
Blaine’s examination than the part the British 
bondholders and fleet play in his imagination. 
The payments Chili proposes to make to the 
bondholders out of the guano already pledged 
to them as security, he treats as simple plunder, 
having apparently the Kearney notion of a 
bondholder. The Chilian war against Peru 
was a ‘‘put-up job” of the bondholders, of 
much the. same character as that ‘in which 
Clive and Hastings subdued India,” under- 
taken for ‘‘loot and spoil.” Moreover, 
he said with much solemnity in the little 
stump-speech on this subject which he in- 
jected into his examination, that he ‘‘saw by 
the morning paper that there was an English 
war fleet of seven great iron-clads along the 
coast from Callao to Valparaiso, and that they 
had been there all the time.” In fact, he 
seems hardly ever to look out of his window 
just now without seeing the British fleet anch- 
ored to a guano bed, like Little Billee in Thack- 
eray’s ballad, who, when he went to the mast- 





head, discovered, to his astonishment and re- 
lief, 


“Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee, 
The British tlag a- riding at anchor 
With Admiral Napier, K.C. B.” 


Senator Blair came forward with his Peru- 
vian testimony on Monday, and read a statement 
which he said was ‘‘ prepared in a somewhat 
hurried manner,” though why it should have 
been, seeing that it 1s two months since the in- 
vestigation was ordered, we fail to see. He 
acknowledged that he took a ‘‘ retainer” from 
Shipherd, but did not explain what it was 
for. The claim of Shipherd to the Peruvian 
guano could not be prosecuted in the courts of 
the United States. It would have to be prose- 
cuted either in the Peruvian or Chilian courts, 
if in any—in neither of which is Mr. Blair a 
recognized practitioner—or through the active 
intervention of the Government of the United 
States. But of this Government Mr. Blair was, 
when he took the retainer, himself a part. 
If it was proper to push Shipherd’s claim 
through American diplomacy, Mr. Blair would 
have been bound to aid it as Senator; 
and in approaching the question whether it 
should be pushed or not, he should have had 
his mind clear of any bias arising out of per- 
sonal interest. Otherwise, the retainer might 
operate as hire for driving the United States 
into war. When retained in August he first 
asked Shipherd for a fee in money, but Ship- 
herd was better supplied with scrip of the 
Company than cash, and though he said that the 
counsel might have money if he preferred it, 
he only gave him scrip, and this in October, 
after a long delay. During the interval Mr. 
Blair appears to have gone on encouraging 
him, and urged him on one occasion to act as 
‘though American ships-of-war were on their 
way” to Peru. Soon after getting the scrip, 
however, he seems to have lost heart, 
or had his scrupulousness increased, for 
he threw up his retainer, and on the 25th 
of November sent back the scrip. No- 
vember was a bad month for poor Ship- 
herd, for it was on the 17th of that month that 
Mr. Blaine threw him overboard, and on the 
23d that General Hurlbut declined further 
correspondence with him. Mr. Blair now 
explains that what he meant by American 
ships-of-war being ‘‘on their way” was that 
they were to be sent there, the same as ‘‘ the 
English ships had been.” But then English 
ships, as Mr. Blaine has bitterly observed, 
had been there all along, watching that guano, 
and if the American ships were to accomplish 
any good by going down, it would be by 
driving the English away from the guano, 
and loading it up themselves as return cargoes. 
Mr. Blair will evidently richly repay cross- 
examination. 





Senator Ingalls dealt a stunning blow to the 
Anti-Chinese Bill in the Senate on Wednesday 
by asking Senator Farley, who was very elo- 
quently describing the Chinese as a horde of 
loathsome lepers, the simple question why it 
was, if the Chinese were such repulsive and 
worthless wretches, that the people of Califorma 





re 
insisted upon employing them, and thus keep 


ing them in the country? The California 
Senator feund this a very hard question to 
answer. We do not wonder it staggered him. 
As we are told, the people of the Pacific 
Coast are unanimous and uncompromising 
in their determination that the Chinese 
are a nuisance and must go. And yet the 
same people of the Pacitie Coast are doing all 
they can to keep the Chinese among them by 
employing them and paying them good wages, 
and by trading with them and giving them 
good profits. The very moment the people of 
the Pacitic Coast cease to employ the Chinese 
or to trade with them, the Chinese will go of 
themselves, without any compulsion, and they 
will stay away without any law to keep them 
out. The people of the Pacific Coast there 
fore have the matter entirely in their own 
hands. 

The Anti-Chinese Bill in its new form has 
passed, but it is melancholy to relate that the 
Republicans get no political capital out of it. 
In the House there were eight more Repub 
licans than Democrats in the majority which 
passed it, but then there were thirty-one 
more Republicans than Democrats in the 
minority which voted against it. In the 
Senate nine Republicans only have voted 
for it, while fifteen voted against it, so that 
it is substantially a Democratic measure, 
and entitles the Democrats to whatever grati- 
tude the Pacific Coast pays for measures of 
this character. It is, moreover, very distinct- 
ly Democratic both in its ideas and processes. 
It carries out, as against the Chinese, the doc- 
trines which the Democrats upheld for thirty 
years before 1865—such as the unfitness of 
particular races for social or political rights, 
and the compatibility of the passport sys- 
tem and fugitive and expulsion laws with 
American institutions. 





The present bill reduces the period of sus- 
pension from twenty to ten years. Even ten 
years must, however, be considered a very 
liberal construction of the clause of the treaty 
which provides against prohibition. The pass- 
port and registration feature has been modi- 
fied, but not greatly modified, and the skilled 
laborers have been joined with the unskilled 
in the exclusion. In fact, the Chinese must 
be a good deal puzzled about the source of the 
hostility to them. On one day they hear that 
they must ‘‘ go” because they are so barbarous 
and uncivilized ; on the next, because they are 
so skilful and intelligent. The treaty per- 
mits the United States Government to ex- 
clude Chinese ‘‘laborers.”” The term ‘* labor- 
ers” was undoubtedly used in the sense 
in which it is ordinarily used here, to de- 
signate unskilled laborers It has, however, 
in the bill been made to cover artisans and 
mechanics, and there can be little doubt that 
the Chinese will consider this a quibble, and 
will wonder if Christian morality sanctions 
such things. An attempt to prohibit express- 
ly the naturalization of the Chinese now inthe 
country was luckily defeated in the Senate, but 
there was something very characteristic about it. 
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It is natural that those who desire to expel the 
Chinese both because they are barbarous and 
because they are civilized, and who desire to 
expel them because they refuse to be natu- 
ralized or ‘‘ assimilated,” should also desire to 
forbid their being naturalized or assimilated 
if they wished it. Everything about this 
Chinese agitation 1s characterized by the most 
delightful absurdity. 


General Chalmers, of Mississippi, has been 
deprived of the seat he wrongfully occupied 
in the House of Representatives, and Mr. 
Lynch, a colored man, who has served in Con- 
gress before, has been declared entitled to that 
seat after a thorough inquiry. The evidence 
laid before the Committee on Elections was so 
conclusive in proving him to have received a 
large majority of votes in his district, that the 
friends of General Chalmers seemed to have 
absolutely no ground to stand upon, if 
they paid any regard to the principle that a 
majority of lawful ballots in the box is to de- 
termine As is reported, a good 
many Democrats privately admitted that they 
could not conscientiously vote to give the seat 
to General Chalmers. The frauds by which 
Lynch had been kept out of his right had been 
of too gross and barefaced a nature to be de- 
nied or seriously defended. And yet, in spite 
of all this, every Democrat in the House 
of Representatives who voted on this ques- 
tion, except Mr. Ellis, of Louisiana, voted 
to keep in General Chalmers, and to deprive 
Mr. Lynch of the seat to which he was so clearly 
entitled. Some, who were ashamed to put 
themselves openly on record against their con- 
victions of right, abstained from voting ; but 
only one had a sense of justice strong and 
courageous enough to vote ‘‘ against the 
ticket.” This, however, is no new thing. It 
is only the latest illustration of the most de- 
testable and demoralizing practice followed 
for many years by both parties in Con- 
gress, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
to vote in deciding contested-election cases 
simply the party ticket, without any regard to 
right or wrong. This is done in so cynical a 
manner that it seems as if members of Con- 
gress had lost all feeling of the moral obliquity 
of it, and as if the strongest appeals to higher 
motives of action were and would remain un- 
availing. It is very evident that under such 
circumstances Congress is not the proper au- 
thority to decide contested-election cases, and 
that in order to secure justice and to arrest the 
infection of such demoralizing practices, it 
will be necessary to look for some judicial 
tribunal outside of Congress, to which such 
cases can be submitted with the assurance that 
evidence will receive its due weight, and that 
the man justly entitled to the seat will have it, 
no matter whether his party is in a majority 
in Congress or not. In England, such contests 
about seats in Parliament have for many years 
been decided by the ordinary courts, like the 
title to any other office, to everybody’s satis- 


an election. 


faction. 


The Independent last week gave an account 
of the attitude of the religious world toward 
Darwinism which will seem strange rcading 
to those who remember the way in which the 
‘Origin of Species’ was first received. It says 
‘the attitude of the Church toward him” at 
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that time, ‘‘ more hostile than suspicious, is an 
occasion for deep mortification.” . . “No 
man of the age was so feared and hated by 
the large body of-Christian teachers—we will 
not say all—as was Darwin.” ‘‘ The attitude of 
the great mass of religious dogmatism to this 
new philosophy was no less than scandalous.” 
‘‘At the’meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in New York, Dr. Hodge read a paper to 
prove that ‘Darwinism is Atheism’; but now 
there is probably not a professor in Princeton 
Seminary who would dare to make the asser- 
tion ’"—and much more of the samesort. And 
yet there never has been a scientific man whose 
character, and temper, and manner were so 
little calculated to exasperate opponents, or 
create doubts about his single-mindedness, as 
Darwin. Unfortunately, he was not the first 
investigator, whose conclusions are now uni- 
versally accepted, who at the outset incurred 
the hatred of religious people, but surely he 
ought to be the last; and we think there is 
every reason to;believe that he will be the last. 
It is hardly possible that so striking an ex- 
ample of the tremendous mistakes into which 
pious men may fall regarding danger to their 
faith, can fail to impress them with the neces- 
sity of greater caution and courage in their at- 
titude toward the explorations of the physical 
universe which are now going on in every di- 
rection. 


It ought also to put an end to the curious 
attempts, of which one every now and then 
hears from religious bodies, to make some 
kind of treaty between Religion and Science, 
in which each shall lay down certain limits 
beyond which it will agree not to go. All 
such schemes are based on the theory of which 
Darwin was the victim, that there is somebody 
competent to answer for Science, and say 
where it shall stop and what it shall examine. 
There is no such person. There never was 
and never can be. Religious men can draw 
up platforms on which they can agree to 
stand, and can trace the boundaries of their 
own beliefs, but a scientific man can do no- 
thing of the kind. In fact, he is bound not to 
do it. Continued inquiry is to him a condi- 
tion of progress. It is hisduty to treat nothing 
in the physical field as settled, and nothing 
as beyond question. Science, too, for him 
does not mean whai he believes, but what 
is; and therefore he never can tell to-day 
what he will believe to-morrow. Another 
lesson which we trust the Church has learned 
from Darwin’s career is the folly and injustice 
of holding scientific discoverers responsible 
for what seem the probable moral or social 
consequences of their discoveries. Half the 
odium heaped on Darwin was due to this. It 
was thought, apparently, by many people that 
he ought to have kept the result of his 
inguiries to himself, lest it should unsettle 
some people’s religious faith or loosen in 
others the bonds of social obligation. It now 
appears by the confession of his revilers that 
had he done so he would have committed a 
great mistake even from their point of view. 


- They acknowledge that what they once thought 


were necessary or very probable consequences 
of his revelations were not necessary or proba- 
ble consequences at all; that, on the contrary, 
these revelations were simply a flood of light 
on ‘‘the world’s great altar stairs,” 





The President has sent a new message to 
Congress on the subject of the Arizona cow- 
boys, who are still plundering and robbing 
along the Mexican border. He again recom- 
mends that operations of this kind—7. e., what 
the late Mr. James, of Missouri, was in the 
habit of calling ‘‘ scouts” across the border—be 
made punishable as an offence against the 
United States, and that the posse comitatus 
act of 1878 be repealed. This act, which was 
passed as a party measure to prevent the use 
of troops in the South, provides that no part 
of the Army shall be used as a posse for 
the purpose of executing the laws, ‘‘ except 
in such cases and under such circumstan- 
ces as such employment of said force may 
be expressly authorized by the Constitution 
or by act of Congress,” under a penalty of 
fine and imprisonment. The penal charac- 
ter of the statute makes the risk of its vio- 
lation a serious one for anybody, and there 
would seem to be every reason for its repeal. 
If it ever had any utility asa party measure, 
this can be the case no longer, for the day of 
“troops” in the South is over; while the use 
of them in the thinly-settled Territories, 
where society is in a half-organized condition, 
is a plain necessity. As General Sherman, in 
a telegram on the subject to the Attorney- 
General, says: ‘‘It is idle to expect of the 
miners and scattered ranchmen the difficult 
and dangerous service of a posse to arrest des- 
perate cattle-thieves, smugglers, and robbers, 
well mounted and well armed, with thorough 
organization and sympathy of some of the 
people.” The fact is, that in communities of 
this sort the posse comitatus is found too 
often in the hands of the very desperadoes it 
is called upon to disperse. 





All domestic influences continue to favor 
an extremely easy loan market, and the sur- 
plus reserve of the New York banks was 
run up during the last week to nearly $11,- 
000,000. The foreign imports continue so 
large that the revenues of the Government 
are accumf#ilating much beyond the needs of 
the Treasury, and on Monday another call 
for the redemption of extended 6 per cent. 
bonds was issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the amount covered by the call 
being between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000. 
At the Stock Exchange, United States 
bonds lost a fractional part of their re- 
cent advance. The low rates which can 
be obtained for money, either for short or 
long-date loans, is causing’a great demand 
for choice railroad investments not subject 
to speculation. The share speculation dur- 
ing the week was characterized by a further 
decline in the Vanderbilt stocks, notably Lake 
Shore, which fell to 98%, and New York Cen- 
tral, which fell to 123§, and by strength in the 
remainder of the stock fist. The breakdown 
in the Vanderbilt stocks was helped, if not 
caused, by the publication of the annual re- 
port of the Lake Shore, which showed a heavy 
increase in tonnage, a large decrease in net in- 
come, and an increase of $1,250,000 in bonded 
debt. During the time covered by the report 
all the trunk-line companies suffered by the 
bitter war of rates which was waged. The con- 
dition of the crops thus far was never better. 
Immigration continues on a scale of unprece- 
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dented magnitude. In the foreign markets 
American securities have been nearly steady, 
but the buying here for foreign account has 
ceased for the time, and in its place there has 
been some selling. 


The Cincinnati Gazette makes some pointed 
observations on the results of Prince Bis- 
marck’s protective tariff in Germany and its 
bearings upon American agriculture. The cost 
of wheat flour has been advanced to the Ger- 
man consumer 10 per cent., that of American 
bacon 20 per cent., butter 10 per cent., lard 
40 per cent., beans and peas 10 per cent., and 
soon. There has been no corresponding in- 
crease in the wages of German workingmen. 
Consequently the conditions of life have been 
made harder in Germany. The importation 
of American farm products has been curtailed, 
and the exportation of German manufactures 
diminished, by the new tariff policy. The Ga- 
cette wonders how the American protectionists 
would like to have this policy adopted by Eu- 
ropean countries generally—a very pertinent 
inquiry, and one which they will be in no 
haste to answer. The first effect of such a 
policy would be to reduce the profits of farm- 
ing in this country, in consequence of the 
foreign duty on American agricultural pro- 
ducts. The next effect would be to set the 
Western farmer to studying the philosophy 
of tariffs. The pressure upon his pocket-nerve 
would cause him to master the subject in a 
very short space of time. He would then 
wax exceeding wroth, and his members of 
Congress would take a death-hug at the tariff. 
Whenever the Western farmers lift their finger 
in the way of admonition, protection in this 
country is doomed. Perhaps Bismarck’s tariff 
will help some of them to see where their in- 
terests lie. If so, it will not be without its 
uses on this side of the water, whatever may 
be its effect at home. 





Mr. Gladstone has made the announcement, 
which has been expected for some days, ever 
since the resignation of Earl Cowper, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, that the policy of the 
Government toward Ireland is to undergo a 
change; that the Coercion Act, which expires, 
we believe, in September, is not to be renewed; 
that the three imprisoned members of Parlia- 
ment are to be released, and that the release 
of the other suspects will soon follow; but 
that there has been no bargain with the Par- 
nellites, and that the payment of the arrears 
of rents will be provided for. All this was 
foreshadowed last week by the unusual 
suavity of tone in which Mr. Sexton, who is 
now the leader of the Home Rulers, spoke of 
Mr. Gladstone, and he has formally received 
the Premier’s last statement as the first step 
toward the establishment of permanent peace 
and good-will between England and Ireland. 
Mr. Forster’s resignation is part of the pro- 
gramme, the reason assigned for it being his 
unwillingness to share the responsibility of the 
new departure. But, of course, his with- 
drawal was a necessary condition of the 
change. No policy of conciliation could be 
carried out through him even if he were ready 
to try it, owing to the way in which, whether 
justly or unjustly, his administration of the 
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Coercion Act has made him obnoxious. He 
has, however, in addition to this, fatal defects 
of manner and temper for any Irish office. 
He is one of those excellent Englishmen 
whom no foreigner can abide in any place of 
authority, simply because they are so good 
and conscientious that they feel they cannot 
make a mistake, and that there is a certain 
depravity in resisting them. 


There is some talk of putting an Irishman 
in his place, and Mr. Shaw, one of the mem. 
bers for Cork, and a man of very high 
character, has been mentioned for it; but 
he has probably, as all other Irish members 
of his way of thinking have, the defect of 
not being sure of his seat. Any one who 
accepts the Chief Secretaryship would have 
to be retlected, and it is generally _be- 
lieved that those Irish members who refused 
to accept the Parnell programme have no 
chance of being returned again, at least by 
any constituency in the south or west. This 
consideration, if well founded, would restrict 
the choice of the Ministry, if they determined 
to put an Irishman in the place, to the imme- 
diate followers of Mr. Parnell, and for one 
of these English opinion is probably not 
prepared. Consequently there is some dan- 
ger that the process of conciliation may not 
be as thorough as any such process should 
always be. Half-hearted, grudging, and dis. 
trustful conciliation is hardiy ever successful, 
and probably the happiest stroke Mr. Glad- 
stone could now make would be the offer 
of the Chief Secretaryship to Mr. Parnell. If 
Ireland were governed simply for herself, this 
stroke he would probably make; but the great 
curse of Ireland 1s, and has been for centuries, 
that she has to be governed, not in the manner 
which will please Irish constituencies, but in 
the manner which will please English con. 
stituencies, so that the office will probably be 
again given to an Englishman. It is very 
questionable, too, whether Mr. Shaw, or any 
other Irish member of his type, would lose 
his seat if he took office under a régime of 
conciliation. At all events the experiment 
would be worth trying, and there can be no 
real turning over of a new leaf without it. 


Lord Spencer takes the Lord-Lieutenancy 
for the present, having filled the office already 
when Mr. Gladstone was last in power, but 
there are rumors that it will be eventually 
offered to Lord Dufferin. Lord Dufferin has 
the merit for the place of being an Irishman, 
and a very clever and agreeable one, but he has 
for the present crisis the fatal defect of being a 
landlord who has spoken and written much 
against the Land Act, and is hostile to the 
Ulster Tenant Right, and has not been 
thought very generous or considerate in the 
management of his own property. There 
was a period in Irish politics when it was 
enough fora gentleman to be genial in his 
manners in order to be popular, but that time 
has long gone by. The Irish temper has 
changed much within forty years. It is now 
somewhat sour and suspicious, and allows 
nothing to excuse any unwillingness to meet 
the requirements of the prevailing political 
creed. The Catholic clergy have already had 





plenty of rather startling experience on this 
point, and no layman need look for allowances 
which have been denied to priests. 


It looks now as if there was to be a race 
between the Conservatives and Liberals for the 
favor of the Irish tenants. The Ministry has 
admitted that the failure of the Land Act to 
deal with the arrears of rent in existence at its 
passage is a serious obstacle to the pacification 
of the country, and that these arrears will proba- 
bly have to be paid by the Government from 
some source—admissions which seem to be 
working a reconciliation between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Parnellites. But now come the To 
ries, in the person of Mr. Smith, and propose 
to do better than this —namely, to advance any 
tenant all the money he needs to buy his farm 
from his landlord in fee, leaving him to make 
his own bargain, on such terms as to interest 
and repayment of the principal that he shall 
not in any one year have to pay back more 
than his present annual rent. This goes far 
beyond the purchase clauses of the Land Act, 
which only provide for the advance of one 
third of the purchase money, and fix the 
number of years’ rental on which the price 
shall be based. It is more than probable now 
that some grand and very revolutionary set 
tlement is at hand, but it is both melancholy 
and true, that, if this great deliverance of the 
Irish tenant comes to pass, he will feel that 
he owes it, hke so many other good things, 
to persistent murder, outrage and intimida- 
tion. These are the arguments, he perceives, 
which tell on the English mind. His groans 
and moans and entreaties and denunciations 
amuse the Saxon, who never believes that 
he means business till he gets a gun and 
begins popping at his enemies from behind 
hedges. 


Mr. Montagu Williams, the counsel in the , 
Lamson case, has written to the papers alleg 
ing that no suggestion of the prisoner's in- 
sanity was made to him by any one before 
the trial; that his instructions were simply to 
deny the murder and contest the conclusions 
of the medical chemists. This has been drawn 
forth by a suggestion of negligence in not 
pleading insanity which the unhappy father 
has made in his agony. It is obvious that if 
counsel were to be called to account for not 
pleading insanity every time a murderer who 
did plead insanity was hanged, even though his 
client never mentioned it, no other defence 
would ever be made, and the risks of the ac- 
cused would be greatly increased. A plea of 
insanity is virtually confession and avoidance. 
In other words, a prisoner who makes it ac- 
knowledges the killing, but says he was not re- 
sponsible when he did it. No counsel now 
dares to make such a defence without positive 
instructions from his client or the client’s 
family, for it is essentially the plea of despera- 
tion. The assertion of one of our contempo- 
raries here, that Mr. Williams’s failure to 
plead insanity was due to the English usage 
which keeps barristers from communicating 
with their clients, would hardly have been 
made by one whose knowledge of English pro- 
cedure had any better source than the report of 
Bardell versus Pickwick, No barrister ever 
defends a murderer without seeing his client. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 

Mr. BLAINE continued his testimony be- 
fore the House Investigating Committee on 
Wednesday. He stated that in the diary of 
President Garfield no mention whatever was 
ever made of Shipherd, the Cochet cfaim, or 
the Peruvian Company. He produced the 
draft of the Trescot instructions, which was 
shown to President Arthur and amended at 
the President’s suggestion, and denied that he 
had ever ‘‘interpolated a word, or a line, or a 
syllable, or an idea.” He also denied that he 
had assumed to act as President de facto, or 
that he was engaged during the President's 
illness in ‘‘ blocking out a great foreign policy 
and precipitating it on the country between 
the lives of two Presidents.” Mr. Perry Bel- 
mont then proceeded to question Mr. Blaine, 
with a view to finding out what led him to 
press the Landreau claim, and a wordy spar- 
ring match ensued between the two. Mr. 
Blaine was witty but evasive, and did little to 
clear the matter up. On Thursday the ex- 
amination was continued by Mr. Belmont, 
and an extraordinary scene ensued. Mr. 
Blaine complained that Mr. Belmont had mis- 
quoted his despatches, which Mr. Belmont re- 
fused to admit, saying that certain quotation 
marks were the mistake of the printer, but 
that the language of the despatches bore the 
construction which he (Mr. Belmont) had 
put upon it. After a few more words had 
passed between the two, Mr. Belmont said 
that Mr. Blaine’s conduct had been such as 
to relieve him of all the consideration which 
he had intended to show to him as a man 
who had held the high position of Secretary 
of State, and that Mr. Blaine had now put 
himself on a ievel with any witness who mighi 
appear before the Committee, and he would 
proceed to examine him in that light. This 
inauspicious beginning of the examination led 
to an altercation—which was but the first of a 
series—in which Mr. Blaine said the ‘* inso- 
lence of this young man (Mr. Belmont) is 
intolerable,” and that he had no more 
regard for his insolence than ‘‘he would 
have for that of a garbage boy in the street ” ; 
and Mr. Belmont retorted that Mr. Blaine 
had had experience before committees, and had 
acted in the same way and for a like purpose, 
but that he would not do it again with him. 
The examination then continued, interspersed 
with scenes like the above, until Mr. Belmont 
remarked that he had finished his questions. 
Mr. Blaine then rose to make a statement, in 
the course of which he asserted that Mr. Bel- 
mont had intentionally misinterpreted his de- 
spatches, and requested that he should apolo- 
gize therefor, and finished by saying that Mr. 
Belmont had stated ‘‘that which is not the 
truth, absolutely not the truth, and without 
any semblance of truth.” Mr. Belmont then 
rose, considerably excited, and repeated that 
he was not responsible for the printer's 
mistake in regard to the quotation marks, but 
that the construction which he had put on the 
despatch was the correct one, and that he would 
leave it to those who ‘‘ chose to read the de- 
spatch carefully” to decide between them. 
Mr. Blaine then repeated his statement in a 
different form, and Mr. Belmont, after repeat- 
ing his explanation, said: ‘‘ As to your re- 
assertion about the character of my statement, 
my course of action in that regard will be 
conveyed to you in private. I do not. propose 
to make any scene with you, or to make any 
capital one way or the other. You may do 
that if you please. I think that that is your 
method. 1 think that is what you are usually 
guilty of. I think you are a bully and a 
coward.” To which Mr. Blaine replied: 
‘“Mr. Chairman, this man has disgraced his 


place. He is the organ of men who are 
behind him. He was put here to in- 
sult me. I beg to say that he cannot do it. 


I recognize that he is speaking for men behind 
him.” After a few more words from Mr. Bel- 
mont, this extraordinary scene ended. It 
created considerable excitement in Washing- 
ton, and rumors of challenges were rife. On 
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Friday Mr. Belmont addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee, in which he said 
that during the two days of the examination 
‘*pxovocation so gross and persistent was offer- 
ed to me by the witness, that I was led to use 
language which, though unparliamentary, did 
properly describe his conduct and my appre- 
ciation of his character,” and suggested that 
‘‘these unparliamentary personalities be ex- 
punged from the records of the Committee.” 


On Monday Senator Blair, whom Shipherd 
had stated to be the counsel for the Peruvian 
Company, read a long statement before the 
Committee, largely devoted to a recital of the 
considerations of public policy which had 
caused him to take an interest in a project 
sucb as Shipherd’s had appeared to him to be, 
for the advancement of American interests in 
South America. He said he had agreed to 
act as counsel for the company on the condi- 
tion that if it seemed probable at any time that 
there would be Congressional action affecting 
the interests of the company, he should be al- 
lowed to sever his connection. In explanation 
of the letters which he was said by Shipherd 
to have written him, in which he told the 
latter, in effect, to act as if American ships- 
of-war were already on their way to South 
America, and made statements which, it was 
thought, must have been made in pursuance 
of assurances from the State Department that 
the Government was to lend its influence 
to aid the claims of the company, Mr. Blair 
said that these expressions were based upon 
his own ideas of what the Government ought 
to do and what it would do. 


The Anti-Chinese Immigration Bill was 
passed by the Senate on Friday, but will have 
to go back to the House for concurrence in 
the amendments made by the Senate. These 
amendments are unimportant. 


Senator Edmunds made an oral report, by 
instruction of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, on Monday, upon the President’s 
message concerning the cowboy disturbances 
in Arizona, which suggested certain enabling 
legislation for the use of the Army as a posse 
comitatus, Mr. Edmunds said he had been 
instructed to say that in the opinion of the 
Committee there was no need of any further 
legislation, for the reason that the President 
had ample power, under the existing laws, to 
put down the disturbances referred to in his 
message, 

On Saturday the House of Representatives 
declared, by a vote of 124 to 71, that John R. 
Lynch was entitled to the seat in the House 
from the Sixth District of Mississippi in the 
place of General James R. Chalmers. It was 
proved conclusively that there had been gross 
frauds perpetrated to give General Chalmers 
the seat. Mr. Lynch, who is colored, made an 
eloquent speech in support of his claim on 
Thursday. 

The House of Representatives on Mon- 
day, by a vote of 150 to 65, fixed Tues- 
day of next week for the consideration of the 
bill to provide that the charters of nationa 
banks may be extended. 

President Arthur has addressed a communi- 
cation to our representative at St. Petersburg, 
directing him to invite the attention of the 
Czar to the atrocities committed upon the Jews 
in his dominion, to express the horror that 
was felt in this country in relation to their 
perpetration, and to ask him to exercise his 
authority to prevent their recurrence. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson died at Concord, 
Massachusetts, on Thursday morning, of acute 
pneumonia. 

The Republican State Convention of Ten- 
nessee met on Thursday and adopted a plat- 
form declaring against the repudiation of the 
State bonds, and favoring the acceptance of 
the proposition of the holders of the bonds to 
take sixty cents on the dollar and a lower 
rate of interest; opposing convict labor; de- 
claring that the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, the Tennessee, and 
Cumberland Rivers and their tributaries is a 





proper matter for Congressional action ; de- 
nouncing the Democratic opposition to inter- 
nal improvement as Bourbonism not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the new South; calling 
upon the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to protect the coal, iron, cotton, and 
tobacco interests of the State by appropriate 
legislation ; and declaring that President 
Arthur ‘‘has proved himself fully worthy of 
the confidence of the Republican party.” 
Governor Hawkins was unanimously renomi- 
natec for Governor. 

At an Anti-Chinese State Convention in San 
Francisco, on Wednesday night, resolutions 
were adopted providing for boycotting the 
Chinese and all who deal with them, and 
pledging the members to assist when called 
upon in an overwhelming demonstration of 
public opinion and the power of numbers to 
prevent the landing of Chinese after a reason- 
able notice has been given. The delegates to 
the Convention were from trades assemblies. 


Montford C. Rerdell, the indictment against 
whom was quashed last week, on account of 
a small technical error, was brought up for 
trial in the police court on Wednesday. Rer- 
dell was ex-Senator Dorsey’s secretary and 
agent, and as his case is inextricably mixed 
up with the cases against the other Star-route 
conspirators, the hearing was of great impor- 
tance. Ex-Attorney-General Wayne MacVeagh 
and ex-Postmaster-General James appeared as 
witnesses for the Government. Mr. f acVeagh 
testified that Rerdell had voluntarily made 
important confessions to him at various times. 
He had told him that he had kept certain 
books and accounts which would show that 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General Brady 
was to receive a very large percentage of the 
money secured by any increase or expedition 
in the Star-routes, and that large sums were 
put down in the accounts as having been paid 
to Brady under an assumed name. Rerdell 
said that during the Congressional investiga- 
tion which followed Brady’s demand for 
$2,000,000, there was great alarm lest these 
books should be called for, and he pleaded 
sickness in order to postpone his examination 
by the Committee until a new set of books 
could be made in which these entries would 
not appear, and such new books were made 
under his direction. Rerdell described the 
money arrangements between Brady and the 
Dorsey combination, which he said were well 
understood by all the parties interested. 
These ‘‘money arrangements” were nothing 
more nor less than a system by which 
Brady got appropriations for the Post-office 
Department, and divided with the Dorsey com- 
bination. Mr. MacVeagh’s testimony in re- 
gard to Rerdell’s confession to him, of which 
the above is but a small part, was of great in- 
terest and importance. Mr. James testified 
that Rerdell had made a statement to him 
similar to that made to Mr MacVeagh, and 
that he afterward met Rerdell on the train be- 
tween New York and Washington. At Tren- 
ton the conductor came in with two tele- 
grams for Rerdell, who read them and 
handed them to Mr. James. They were from 
Dorsey, and in the first one, as far as Mr. 
James could recollect, he said, ‘‘ We should 
not part in anger. Get off at Philadelphia 
and return.” In the second he said, ‘‘ You 
must not ruin my wife and family. Be sure 
and get off at Philadelphia and return.” Rer- 
dell said he would not get off, but would come 
to Washington and show the books to Mr. 
MacVeagh. On Thursday, Inspector P. H. 
Woodward, of the Post-office Department, tes- 
tified in regard to Rerdell’s confession. His 
testimony coincided in all particulars with the 
statements made by Mr. MacVeagh and Mr. 
James, but he testified in addition that Rerdell 
had said that the Dorsey combination had 

aid shares of mining stock to First Assistant 

ostmaster-General Tyner and Mr. A. M. 
Gibson, who was for some time a special ofli- 
cer of the Department of Justice. Mr. Gibson 
has denied that any mining stock was ever 
given orsold to him by Dorsey or the com- 
bination. Friday was taken up with record 
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evidence concerning one of the Dorsey routes, 
and Inspector Woodward was again a witness. 
The hearing was then adjourned until Thurs 
day, May 4, which 1s the day set for the be- 
ginning of the main trials. 

The New York Times published on Thurs- 
day an account of the general condition of 
the crops throughout the country, from which 
it appears that the small grains promise well. 
Winter wheat will give an increased yield in 
nearly every State except Indiana, Ohio, and 
New York ; the last-named will produce much 
less than usual. The crop of spring wheat will 
be much largerthan usual. In the great grain 
States west of the Mississippi the increase is 
especially marked, being in some cases as 
much as 50 per cent. In some of the old 
grain States, other grains—barley, oats, and 
rye especially—are replacing wheat, but in all 
of these States a large increase 1n acreage is re- 
ported and a large crop probable. Corn 
shows a very large increase in nearly every 
State in which it 1s cultivated at all. Cotton is 
expected to give at least an average crop, 
although the area devoted to it, owing to the 
floods, the partial abandonment of the ‘‘all- 
cotton” system, and the inability of the planters 
to obtain sufficient supplies, is much smaller 
than usual. The sugar-cane crop is looking ex- 
ceedingly well, except, of course, in the flooded 
districts, where it has been killed. An ave- 
rage crop of tobacco and rice will be secured. 
Hay and grass crops have been much injured 
throughout the country, and a light yield is 
expected. The high price of potatoes has 
led farmers to devote an increased acreage 
to that vegetable this year. The fruit crop 
looks bad. fF rosts have greatly injured 

eaches and small fruit in Virginia, Maryland, 
Yelaware, and the Hudson valley. The 
great cattle-raising interests in the West are 
very flourishing, owing to the mild winter. 

A great monopoly has been created by the 
union of the Edison Electric Light Company 
with the Gramme Electrical Company. By 
this combination the several large companies 
that control all the patents applying to exist- 
ing systems of lighting by electricity are 
formed into one organization. 

FOREIGN. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday 
Mr. Redmond, moving the second reading of 
the Land Law of [reland Act Amendment 
Bill, drafted by Mr. Parnell, said he believed 
the necessity for amendment of the act is re- 
cognized by everybody both in and out of the 
House, and he believed the bill to be a crush- 
ing answer to the accusation that the Irish 
party desires to deprive tenants of the benefits 
of the Land Act. Mr, Gladstone, although 
he said the Government could not support the 
bill, praised the apes for settling arrears 
sketched in it. He said he considered that 
relief should take the form of a gift and not 
of aloan. He saw in the Irish Ball the first 
gleam of hope on a dark subject; for, although 
he was confident of the power of the Empire, 
compulsion, he declared, was completely alien 
to the spirit of the Constitution. Mr. Glad- 
stone referred to the proposals which he said 
it might be the duty of the Government to in- 
troduce during the present session for the direct 
purpose of maintaining peace in Ireland, and 
said he approved the application of the Imsh 
Church Surplus Fund to aiding tenants im ar- 
rears, but feared the fund was not large enough 
for the purpose. Messrs. Healy, O’Shea, and 
Macfarlane expressed satisfaction with Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement, and Mr. Healy said he 
believed the intentions of the Government, as 
indicated by Mr. Gladstone, were sincere. 
Lord Fitz-Maurice, Liberal, maintamed that 
any plan for dealing with arrears should be 
compulsory. He declared that unless this 
question was dealt with, and a state of things 
introduced enabling the parties affected to 
start afresh, there would never be any peace 
or quiet in Ireland. He suggested that Grif 
fith’s valuation be established as the basis of 
rents until the Land Court should be able to 
fix them. Mr. Forster then announced that 





the Land Commission would issue a circular 
giving notice that it is ready to send a valua- 
tor tofarms where landlords and tenants agree 
to accept his decision. This speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and the interchange of civilities 
between him and the Land Leaguers, were con- 
sidered as indicating a change of policy in 
Irish affairs, an impression which was strength- 
ened by the resignation of Earl Cowper, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the appointment of 
Earl Spencer in his place. On Friday, when 
Mr. Joseph Cowen asked, in the House of 
Commons, whether the imprisoned members 
of Parliament, who had been arrested because 
they obstructed the Land Act, would now be 
released, since Mr. Gladstone had approved 
the bill drafted by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone 
replied that Mr. Forster would soon enter 
fully into the subject, as the question could 
not be answered in the scope of a simple re- 
ply to a question. 


In the House of Lords on Monday evening, 
Earl Granville, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, announced the resignation of Mr. W. 
E. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
the intention of the Government to release the 
three imprisoned members of Parliament. He 
explained that Earl Cowper had not resigned 
the Lord-Lieutenancy on account of any dif- 
ferences with the Government in regard to its 
policy. He added that the Government had 
no new policy to announce in regard to Ire- 
land, but that the Coercion Act would not be re- 
newed, and that the Government intended to 
deal with the question of arrears of rent and 
the Bright clauses of the Land Act. He said 
that the cases of the other suspects would be 
reconsidered with a view to their ultimate re- 
lease, but that this reconsideration would not 
be extended to the case of Michael Davitt. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone made 
an announcement similar to that of Egrl Gran- 
ville in the House of Lords. He said that the 
Government, instead of renewing the Coercion 
Act, would introduce a measure remedying 
the administration of justice in Ireland, which 
measure, he said, would deal with the protec- 
tion of life and property. In regard to coer- 
cion, however, he said that if peace and secu- 
rity should be jeopardized by the action of 
secret societies, the Government would consider 
it its duty to propose counteracting measures. 
He declared that the Government did not think 
the Coercion Act had failed, as it had served 
an important purpose in a_ great crisis. 
Mr. Forster, he said, had resigned because he 
was not willing to share the responsibility of 
the release of the suspects. Mr. Gladstone 
warmly praised the manner in which Mr. 
Forster had performed his duties, and ex- 
pressed regret at his retirement. He declared 
further that none of the measures announced 
in the Queen’s speech at the opening of the 
session, except the resolutions 1n regard to the 
rules of parliamentary procedure, would be 
allowed to stand in the way of the measures 
which the Government would introduce for 
restoring peace and order in Ireland. 


Mr. Sexton, at the conclusion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, said that the Government had 
taken the first step in a policy that would 
crown its administration with glory, and would 
produce ties of mutual interest between Ire- 
land and England, while Sir Stafford North- 
cote compared the Government to a pendulum 
swinging from oue side back to another. The 
London Zimes says that this new policy now 
to be tried in Ireland 1s to be one of conces- 
sion and conciliation pure and simple. 


Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelly were 
released from Kilmainham jail on Tuesday 
night. There was great excitement in Dublin 
on the reception of the news of the resignation 
of Mr.‘Forster. Crowds gathered in the streets, 
and cheered for Mr. Parnell and groaned for 
Mr. Forster, and bands paraded the city play- 
ing the national airs. It is said that the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trade, or Mr. George Shaw-Lefevre, 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings, will 
probably succeed Mr, Forster. 
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The Lords’ Committee on the Land Act has 
made a preliminary report, in which excep- 
tion is taken to the manner in which the de 
cisions of the sub-commissions in regard to 
fair rent are given. The report declares the 
purchase clauses of the Land Act to be a 
failure, and specially recommends that pur- 
chase money be advanced by the state at 3 
per cent. interest, repayment to be made in 
instalments of 34 per cent. for sixty-six years, 
or of 4 per cent. for forty-six years ; that the 
cost of the scheme be defrayed by the Church 
Surplus Fund ; that a special department be 
created to carry out this scheme, and that all 
arrears accrued before 1878 be cancelled, and 
those accrued since be capitalized and added 
to the purchase money. 


Mr. Darwin’s funeral and interment took 
place in Westminster Abbey on Wednesday. 
The pall-bearers were Mr. Lowell, the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord ‘eg tye Huxley, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, and William Spottiswoode. 
Many other distinguished men were present. 


Prince Leopold was married to Princess 
Helena of Waldeck, on Thursday, with great 
pomp, at St. George’s Chapel, in Windsor. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was the chief 
officiating clergyman, and was assisted by the 
Bishops of London, Oxford, Worcester, and 
Winchester and the Dean of Windsor. There 
Was a great crowd of distinguished and tided 
persons present. 


Dr. Lamson was hung for the murder of 
his brother-in-law, Percy Malcolm John, a 
student at Blenheim House School, on Friday 
morning. He showed great nervousness at 
the gallows. 


An imperial order has been promulgated in 
Russia directing extraordinary measures to 
be taken for the public safety in the Govern- 
ment of Nicolaieft and the city of Sebastapol, 
and placing both under the jurisdiction of 
General Gurko. -It is also stated that the 
details have been settled of a plan for the con- 
struction of new forts at Warsaw, Kovno, 
and Gonionds. The forts are to be completed 
in 1892, and will cost sixty million rubles, 


Another plot to kill the Czar has been dis- 
covered. A man named Bogdanovitsch re- 
cently submitted to the authorities a plan for 
the illumination of the Kremlin by electric 
light. Inquiries were instituted, and it was 
discovered that the intention was to blow up 
the whole Kremlin during the festivities at- 
tending the coronation of the Czar. At Beg- 
danovitsch’s residence there were found a 
number of peasants’ caps, the crowns of which 
were filled with explosive material. It is sup 
posed that these caps were intended to be 
thrown into the air in greeting to the Czar, 
and that on falling to the ground their con- 
tents would have the effect of bombs. Bog- 
danovitsch and 800 Nihilists have been ar- 
rested. 


Many shops and houses belonging to the 
Jews were destroyed by fire on Tuesday, the 
26th, in the town of Kamenetz, in the Govern- 
ment of Podolsk. The damage isestimated at 
500,000 rubles. In the House of Commons 
Thursday evening, Sir Charles Dilke, Under 
Foreign Secictary,replying to Baron de Worms, 
stated that the british Consul at Odessa had 
confirmed the reports of anti-Jewish atrocities 
at Balta. One person was killed and many 
others wounded. 


Premier de Freycinet received the burcau of 
the Committee on the Franco-American treaty 
on Monday. One of the spokesmen stated 
that American opinion seemed to be veering 
from the system of high tariffs, and he thought 
the present Was an opportune moment for en- 
deavoring to improve commercial relatiohs 
with the United States. M. de Freycinet re- 
plied that he was favorable to the idea of a 
treaty of commerce between the two repub- 
lics. 
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BLAINE-BELMONT. 


THE quarrel between Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Belmont was a very unseemly exhibition, the 
occurrence of which every good citizen will 
sincerely deplore. But it was not a mere en- 
counter of insignificant persons pelting each 
other with unsavory epithets; and, being con- 
nected with an affair of great moment, it can- 
not be passed over as an ordinary brawl would 
be. Mr. Blaine had asked to be heard 
by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
about his official conduct as Secretary of 
State with regard to the Peruvian difficulty, 
his evident object being to disarm the criti- 
cism that conduct had met with. Mr. Blaine 
is one of the most skilful public speakers in 
the country, aud understands to perfection 
the art of arranging light and shade in the pre- 
sentation of a subject. He made an elaborate 
statement before the Committee in his own 
peculiar way, and the Committee did not 
seem disposed to subject his statements to any 
further examination, when Mr. Belmont, its 
youngest member, undertook that task. It 
was a somewhat risky venture, for Mr. Blaine 
is also known as a parliamentary pugilist of 
careful training and large experience—full 
of resource, quick at repartee, ‘and a per- 
fect master of every trick of the trade, from 
the explosion of indignant wrath and of de- 
fiant patriotism down to a cajoling smile or 
even the blush of modesty. Mr. Belmont, 
on the other hand, is a young man, of 
scarcely any experience on the political stage, 
very little parliamentary training and prac- 
tice, and but a limited knowledge of affairs. 
But he is said to take his duties as a 
member of Congress in very solemn earnest, 
to work hard to inform himself, and gene- 
rally to devote himself with great energy 
and singleness of purpose to the business be- 
fore him. Tkat in an encounter of wit and 
repartee he would prove no match for Mr. 
Blaine was to be expected; but he seems to 
have undertaken the perilous task of getting 
at the bottom truth, which would have dis- 
couraged other people, simply because other 
members of the Committee did not undertake 
it, but seemed rather inclined to let Mr. 
Blaine off on his own showing. 

This sort of courage deserves respect. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Belmont honestly believed 
that Mr. Blaine had used the Landreau claim 
to force a difficulty between the United States 
and Chili by making demands which notori- 
ously could not be complied with, and that 
acertain passage in one of Mr. Blaine’s de- 
spatches would bear out such a construction if 
rightly interpreted. Mr. Blaine employed all 
his art to evade the point and to envelop the 
question in clouds of words, but Mr. Belmont, 
with dogged perseverance, would always re- 
turn to the same sore spot and try to 
push the probe into it. This is what irri- 
tated Mr. Blaine so that he actually lost 
his temper. He has gone through too many 
experiences to lose his temper easily. He 
apparently lets it go sometimes, when, in 
fact, he has it under perfect control; but 
this time he actually lost 1t. When he saw 
that neither wit, nor sarcasm, nor the loftiest 
assertion of superiority, nor the profoundest pa- 
triotic indignation the most experienced stump- 





speaker can express, nor the most skilful 
feints and thrusts of the dialectic fencer, could 
divert this stubborn young man from that one 
point, he got actually angry, and used ex- 
pressions which a man advanced in years, 
with the consciousness of a perfectly clear 
cause and the feeling of true moral superiority 
in him, would probably not have used against 
one so much younger, so little experienced, 
and having the sympathy of the bystanders 
against him. 

The real trouble, and the true cause of Mr. 
Blaine’s anger, was that Mr. Belmont, in his 
construction of the meaning of the despatch, 
was substantially right. Other acts of Mr. 
Blaine concerning the same subject, taken in 
connection with the despatch, will only 
strengthen that impression with every candid 
mind. But it receives especial strength from the 
extraordinary variety of expedients Mr. Blaine 
resorted to under Mr. Belmont’s stubborn ex- 
amination. Now he asserted that everything 
he did was inspired by the most ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of peace; and then he repre- 
sented the war in South America as an attack, 
not by Chili, but by England upon Peru for 
the sake of plunder, and gave us to under- 
stand that, if he had had his way, England 
would not have got that plunder without 
fighting for it. Now by a most wonderful 
perversion of technical terms he spoke of 
the Landreau claim as a thing he was in 
duty bound to take up without further in- 
quiry—res adjudicata—because one House of 
Congress had recommended it while the other 
refused to notice it, and because the State De- 
partment had declared it to be deserving in- 
quiry, without passing upon its merits and 
without expressing the least inclination to en- 
force it—the most marvellous doctrine of res ad- 
judicata ever heard of ; and then again he repre- 
sented the same Landreau claim asa thing of no 
importance, which had absolutely no influence 
upon his diplomatic action. Mr. Blaine has, 
in this very examination, been on so many 
sides of every question that he authorizes us 
to use our discretion in judging where he really 
was. And looking calmly at the whole case, 
most people will come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Belmont was not far out of the way. 

It should be remembered also, to Mr. Bel- 
mont’s credit, that he is the only member of 
the Committee who from the first showed any 
desire to make the Peruvian investigation tho- 
rough. When Shipherd first appeared before 
the Committee he seems to have so frightened 
them by a vague intimation that he would, if 
called upon, make unpleasant revelations about 
the share of Congressmen in his business, that 
they promptly resolved that the investigation 
should not include Congressmen. Mr. Belmont 
defeated this little plan by introducing a reso- 
lution into the House, against which no one 
dared to vote, directing the Committee to in- 
quire with respect to all persons whatsoever. 


FRENCH FINANCE, 


WE called attention last September to a very 
sharp attack made on the financial system 
of the French Republic, by M. Cucheval- 
Clarigny in the Revue des Deux Mondes, in 
which he pronounced the budgets for several 
years back wholly deceptive. He maintained 








that there had really been a deficit in every 
year since 1875 for which a surplus had been 
announced, owing to the growth of the float- 
ing debt under the baneful system of opening 
‘* supplemental credits,” on the mere decree of 
the Executive, which the Republic has in- 
herited from the Empire. The weight of M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny’s attack was, however, 
much diminished by the fact that he was an 
old Bonapartist, and was therefore, like all the 
Bonapartists, open to the suspicion of being 
ready to say anything to damage the Republic. 

Another and more damaging criticism 
has now made its appearance in the same 
magazine, fromthe pen of an economist, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, whose loyalty to the estab- 
lished régime 1s unquestioned, and whose 
authority as a financier is very high. He de- 
clares that French finances are in a condition 
which, if not critical, is one from’ which 
serious injury to the public credit might any 
day result. One has only to read his state- 
ment to understand the rapidity with which 
M. Léon Say reversed the foreign policy of 
Gambetta’s ministry, and withdrew France 
completely from everything having an appear- 
ance of foreign adventure. In fact, it ex- 
plains the aversion with which nearly all 
French politicians at this moment regard war, 
and makes it almost certain that no European 
complication, involving France in the smallest 
degree, is likely to be brought about at present 
with her consent or connivance. 

The situation as described by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu is in brief this: There is a floating 
debt of nearly $600,000,000; ordinary annual 
appropriations of $600,000,000 more; a bur- 
den of taxation, including that of the De- 
partments and Communes, of $800,000,000; 
and an annual outlay of one sort or another of 
about $1,000,000,000. This enormous floating 
debt is created in very much the manner de- 
scribed by M. Cucheval-Clarigny. Owing to 
a long-established and very bad practice 
of French finance, the budget of each year 
is made up and passed before the accounts 
of the previous year have been settled. The 
estimates consequently are always based, not 
on the result of the previous year, but on 
that of the year before. If the year before 
has shown a surplus, it is assumed that the 
succeeding year did so also, when it may really 
have shown a deficit, In this way errors of 
the grossest kind are carried forward, increas- 
ing as they go. This would perhaps be of less 
consequence if when discovered they were 
dealt with in the ordinary budget. But they 
are not. In the ordinary budget nothing is 
allowed to appear which does not look pleasant. 
The errors and deficits of past years are thrust 
aside into the floating debt, and this is nearly 
every year increased by supplemental credits 
opened after the regular budget has been 
passed, for all sorts of purposes, and of late 
years with a recklessness which has been by 
no means heretofore a characteristic of French 
finance even in the Imperial days. 

One great cause of this recklessness is the 
gradual substitution in the Chambers of the 
American forthe English method ot dealing 
with the estimates. From the Restoration 
down to 1875, the budget had been left in 
France, as in England, completely in charge 
of the Ministry, which was held in the main 
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responsible for it, and had to stand or fall by 
it. Individual members undoubtedly criticised 
it, as they do in the British House of Commons, 
and moved the reduction or erasure of this or 
thatitem. But the English rule, that the budget 
as a whole must not be attacked so as to upset 
it, or disturb its equilibrium, unless with the 
view of declaring the total incompetence 
of the Ministry, and their expulsion from 
office, was, on the whole, followed. Late- 
ly, however, and notably since 1875, the 
year in which the tide began to turn 
after the confusion and distress of the war, 
the individual members have broken through 
this rule, and, like our Representatives, have no 
hesitation in making any breaches they please 
in the Minister’s scheme, and seizing on as 
much of his resources as they can reach, either 
for the benefit of ‘‘the deestreect,” or for any 
interest which each happens to have taken 
under his special protection. One demands an 
increase of salaries for the Custom-house officers 
or the letter-carriers; another wants to have 
more done for the schools, or for the roads, or 
the museums, and so on. The result of this 
system in 1881 was that an apparent surplus 
of $47,000,000 ended in a real deficit of $2,500, - 
000. In fact, the Minister, assoon asthe years 
of prosperity began, practically lost control of 
the finances, or had to share it with the whole 
Chamber. It was no wonder that under these 
circumstances M. Léon Say, when he took 
office, peremptorily abandoned the enter- 
prising foreign policy of his predecessors, set 
aside their extensive scheme of public im- 
provements, and refused to consider the pur- 
chase of the great railroads. 

What adds to the difficulty of the situation 
is that the Government owes the savings- 
banks an enormous sum—about $285,000,000, 
a large part of which it has used in public 
improvements, and of which $100,000,000 has 
not been funded in any way, and really con- 
stitutes an item in the floating debt—on which 
it is paying four per cent. interest, which 
the depositors could not on similar se- 
curity get anywhere. Nevertheless, no- 
thing is done to reduce this interest, 
for the same reason which prevents the re- 
funding of the five per cent. loans raised 


during the war, and which, like the savings- 


bank deposits, are widely distributed among 
the peasantry and workingmen, whom the 
Republic does not care to offend. But, as M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu points out, suppose there 
should come another cataclysm like the war 
of 1870, and the Treasury should be plunged 
in difficulties, and become even temporarily 
unable to take care of the savings-bank de- 
posits which it now holds in cash, how terribly 
the alarm and discontent inseparable from such 
a situation would be aggravated. 

As to the remedy, to fund the floating debt 
at once would need a loan of at least $300,- 
000,000, and this it is not supposed the money 
market would bear at present, except on 
terms which would be very injurious to the 
public credit, and M. Léon Say virtually 
pledged himself, on taking office, not to make 
a new loan. So he proposes to get out of his 
difficulties by distributing a part of the float- 
ing debt through the appropriations of several 
years, and by funding, in non-negotiable three 
per cents, the amount the Government owes 
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as trustee, or about $240,000,000. This of 
course looks very like a new loan, and many 
critics ask, What isit butaloan? But M. Léon 
Say maintains that inasmuch as it will not go 
on the market, and be bought or sold or trans- 
ferred, it will have none of the bad features of 
a loan, and will have the great merit of bring- 
ing something like order into the existing con- 
fusion. It is quite certain, however, that no 
matter how well he may manage, we shall 
not for some years see any revival of the old 
French love of adventure, and shall probably 
not see any revival of Gambetta’s influence 
until the financial horizon is clearer,for he rep- 
resents, more than any other man of promi- 
nence in France, the unknown and the expen- 
sive, both in home and foreign policy. 





EMERSON, 


THE almost simultaneous deaths of Adams and 
Jefferson seemed scarcely more remarkable to 
their contemporaries than is the closeness in 
time between the funerals of the two authors 
who have most contributed to the literary fame 
of the United States during the last half cen- 
tury. And, looking across the water, the near- 
ness between the deaths of Darwin and of Emer- 
son reminds us that each was in his way the 
founder of a school of thought, and that by this 
joint bereavement both England and America 
lose their recognized intellectual leaders. 

It is sometimes doubtful whether one who 
initiates a fresh impulse, whether in literature 
or in life, does it with full and conscious pur- 
pose. There can be no such doubt in the 
case of Emerson. From the beginning to the 
end of his first volume (‘Nature’), the fact 
is clear that it was consciously and delibe- 
rately a new departure. Those ninety brief 
pages were an undisguised challenge to the 
world. On the very first page the author com- 
plains that our age is retrospective—that others 
have ‘‘beheld God and nature face to face ; we 
only through their eyes. Why should not we,” 
he says, “‘also enjoy an original relation to the 
universe? Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of insight and not of tradition ?” 
Thus the book begins, and on the very last page 
it ends, ‘‘ Build, therefore, your own world!” 
At any time, and under any conditions, the 
first reading of such words by any young person 
would be a great event in life, but in the com- 
parative conventionalism of the literature of that 
period it was a new heaven and a new earth. 
And it was soon followed by other similar ap- 
peals. On the very first page of the first num- 
ber of the Dial (July, 1840) the editors speak of 
“the strong current of thought and feeling which. 
for a few years past has led many sincere per- \ 
sons in New England to make new demands on 
literature, and to repudiate that rigor of our 
conventions of religion and education which is 
turning us to stone.” 

Emerson’s ‘‘Thoughts on Modern Litera- 
ture,” contained in the second number of the 
Dial (October, 1840), struck the keynote of a 
wholly new demand. In this he has a frank 
criticism of Goethe, whom he boldly arraigns 
for not rising above the sphere of the conven- 
tional. Goethe, he says, tamely takes life as 
it is, ‘accepts the base doctrine of Fate, and 
gleans what straggling joys may yet remain 
out of its ban.” 

‘He was content to fall into the track of vul- 
~ poets, and spend on common aims his splen- 

id endowments, and has declined the office prof- 


fered now and then a man in many centuries 
in the power of his genius—of a Redeemer of the 





human mind... ee Humanity 
must wait for its physician still, at the side of 


the road, and confess as this man goes out that 
they have served it better who assured it out of 
the innocent hope in their hearts that a Physi- 
cian will come, than this majestic Artist, with 
all the treasures of wit, of science, and of power 
at his command.” 

Again, Emerson says, in the same paper: 


‘* He who doubts whether this age or this coun- 
try can yield any contribution to the literature 
of the world only betrays his blindness to the 
necessities of the human soul.” * What 
shall hinder the Genius of the Time from speak- 
ing its thought? It cannot be silent if it would. 
It will write in a higher spirit, and a wider 
knowledge, and with a grander practical aim, 
than ever yet guided the penof poet; .. 
and that which was ecstasy shall become daily 
bread.” 

It was the direct influence of words like these 
to arouse what is the first great need in a new 
literature—self-reliance. It is said by Plutarch 
that when Ciceroas a young man consulted the 
oracle at Delphithe advice given him was to 
make his own genius, and not the opinion of 
others, the guideof his life. Niebuhr thinks'that, 
if so, thisis one of the answers which might 
tempt one to believe in the actual inspiration 
of the priestess. The impulse to intellectual 
self-reliance given in the so-called Transcen 
dental period was responsible for many of the 
excesses of that time, but it was the only way to 
make strong menand women. The Dial itself 
revealed liberally some of the follies of the 
movement it represented, but nothing can ever 
deprive it of its significance as offering the first 
distinctly American impulse in literature. And 
while it is difficult, in this period of perhaps tem- 
porary reaction against the ideal school of 
thought, to fix Emerson's permanent standing 
among thinkers, his influence as a stimulus was 
quite unequalled during the era when our origi- 
nal literature was taking form. 

It will be remembered by many that dur 
ing Kossuth’s very remarkable tour in this 
country—when he adapted himself to the 
local traditions and records of every village as 
if he had just been editing the local annals of 
each town—he had the tact to identify Emerson, 
in his fine way, with Concord, and said in his 
speech there, turning to him, ‘* You, sir, are a 
philosopher. Lend me, I pray you, the aid of 
your philosophical analysis,” etc., ete. He ad- 
dressed him, in short, as if he had been Kant or 
Hegel. But in reality nothing could be remoter 
from Emerson than such a philosophic type as 
this. He was only a philosopher in that ancient 
sense of which his friend Alcott still offers a 
fainter adumbration: his mission was to sit, like 
Socrates, beneath the plane-trees, and offer pro- 
found and beautiful aphorisms, without even 
the vague thread of the Socratic method to tie 
them together. Once, and once only, in his life 
he seemed to be approaching the attitude of con- 


| tinuous analysis—that was in his course of lec- 


tures on ‘‘The Natural Method of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” given in 1858 or thereabouts ; the 
fundamental proposition of these lectures being 
that ‘‘every law of nature is a law of mind,” 
and all material laws are symbolical statements. 
These few lectures certainly inspired his ad- 
mirers with the belief that their great poetic 
seer might commend himself to the systematizers 
also. But for some reason these lectures have 
never been published ; and Mr. Emerson’s latest 
books had the same detached and fragmentary 
character as his earliest. He remains still 
among the poets, not among the philosophic 
doctors, and must be permanently classified in 
that manner. 

Yet it may be fearlessly said that, within the 
limits of a single sentence, no man who ever 
wrote the English tongue has put more meaning 
into words than Emerson. In his hands, to 
adopt Ben Jonson’s vigorous phrase, words “ are 
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rammed with thought.” No one has reverenced 
the divine art of speech more than Emerson, or 
practised it more nobly. ‘‘ The Greeks,” he once 

iid in an unpublished lecture, ‘‘ anticipated by 
their very language what the best orator could 
say”; and neither Greek precision nor Roman 
vigor could produce a phrase that Emerson 
could not match. Who stands in all literature 
as the master of condensation if not Tacitus ? 
Yet Emerson, in his speech at the anti-Kansas 
meeting in Cambridge, quoted that celebrated 
remark by Tacitus when mentioning that the 
effigies of Brutus and Cassius were not car- 
ried at a certain state funeral; and in trans- 
lating it, bettered the original. The indig- 
nant phrase of Tacitus is, ‘ Prefulgebant 
' eo ipso quod non visebantur,” 
thus giving a grand moral lesson in six words ; 
but Emerson gives it in five, and translates it, 
even more powerfully : ** They glared through 
their absences.” Look through all Emerson’s 
writings, and then consider whether in all lite- 
rature you can find a man who has better ful- 
filled that aspiration stated in such condensed 
words by Joubert, *‘ to put a whole book into a 
page, a whole page into a phrase, and that 
phrase into a word.” After all, it is phrases and 
words won like this which give immortality. 
And if you say that, nevertheless, this is no- 
thing, so long as an author has not given us a 
system of the universe, it can only be said that 
merson never desired to do this, but left on 
record the opinion that ‘it is too young by 
some ages yet to form a creed.” The system- 
makers have their place, no doubt ; but when 
we consider how many of them have risen and 
fallen since Emerson began to write—Coleridge, 
Schelling, Cousin, Comte, Mull, and soon, down 
to the Hegel of yesterday and the Spencer of to- 
day—it is really evident that the absence of a 
system cannot prove much more short-lived than 
the possession of that commodity. 

It must be left for future generations to de- 
termine Emerson’s precise position even as a 
poet. There is seen in him the tantalizing com- 
bination of the profoundest thoughts with the 
greatest possible variation in artistic work— 
sometimes mere boldness and almost wayward- 
ness, while at other times he achieves the most 
exquisite melody touched with a certain wild 
grace. He has been likened to an eolian harp, 
which now gives and then perversely withholds 
its music. Nothing can exceed the perfection of 

“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in air 
Nor dip thy paddle in the lake 


But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


Yet within the compass of this same fine poem 
‘* Wood Notes”) there are passages which elicited 
from Theodore Parker, one of the poet’s most 
unfaltering admirers, the opinion that a pine- 
tree which should talk as Mr. Emersou’s tree 
tulks would deserve to be plucked up and cast 
into the sea. His poetic reputation was dis- 
tinctly later in time than his fame as an essayist 
and lecturer ; and Horace Greeley was one of 
the first, if not the first, to claim for him a rank 
at the very head of our American bards. Like 
\Vordsworth and Tennyson, he educated the 
public mind to himself. The same verses which 
were received with shouts of laughter when they 
iirst appeared in the Dial were treated with re- 
spectful attention when collected into a volume, 
and it was ultimately discovered that they were 
among the classic poems of all literature. In 
part this was due to the fact that Emerson ac- 
tually did what Margaret Fuller had reproached 
Longfellow for not doing—he took his allusions 
and his poetic material from the woods and 
waters around him, and wrote fearlessly even 
of the humble-bee. This was called by some 
critics ‘‘a foolish affectation of the familiar,” 
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but it was recognized by degrees as true art. 
There was thus a gradual change in the public 
mind, and it turned out that in the poems of 
Emerson, not less than in his prose, the birth of 
a literature was in progress. 

It must, on the other hand, be remembered, in 
justice to the public mind, that Emerson dis- 
armed his critics by some revision of his poems, 
and they appeared, and actually were, less crude 
and whimsical when transplanted into the vol- 
ume. In the very case just mentioned, the ori- 
ginal opening, 

“ Fine humble-bee! fine humble-bee !” 


had a flavor of affectation, whereas the substi- 
tuted line, 


“ Burly, dozing humble-bee,” 


added two very effective adjectives to the origi- 
nal description. Again, in the pretty verses 
about the maiden and the acorn, the lines as 
originally published stood thus : 
“Pluck it now! In vain—thou canst not! 
It has shot its rootlets down’rd. 
Toy no longer, it has duties; 
It is anchored in the ground.” 
There probably is not a rougher rhyme in Eng- 
lish poetry than that between “‘down’rd” and 
‘* ground”; but, after revision, this softer line 
was substituted, 
“ Its roots have pierced yon shady mound,” 


which, if less vigorous, at least propitiates the 
ear. Itis evident from Emerson’s criticisms in 
the Dial—as that on Ellery Channing's poems— 
that he had a horror of what he calls ‘‘ French 
correctness,” and could more easily pardon what 
was rough than what was tame. Perhaps he 
never stated his poetic creed with more delicate 
felicity than in a letter which he once wrote to 
avery young aspirant, who sent some juvenile 
verses to the Dial during its last year, and re- 
ceived the following terse and pregnant reply : 


‘“‘To——. Perhaps Ishall not print the ‘Sunset 
Thoughts’ in the Dial. They have truth and 
earnestness ; and a happier hour may add that 
external perfection which can neither be com- 
manded nor described. Yours, 

““R. W. Emerson.” 


‘* Neither commanded nor described”! Never 
was there a more delicate and suggestive char- 
acterization, yet with such a fine evasiveness of 
meaning that we can fancy the youth to whom 
it was addressed as meditating on it for months 
and years without exhausting its flavor. The 
whole four hundred and seventy-six lines of 
Horace’s ‘‘ De Arte Poetica” are summed up in 
those half-dozen words. When it came to pass- 
ing judgment on the details of poetry, he was 
sometimes a whimsical critic ; his personal 
favorites were apt to be swans. He undoubt- 
edly felt some recoil from his first ardent 
praise of Whitman, for instance, and at any 
rate was wont to protest against his ‘‘ priapism,” 
as he tersely called it. On the other hand, there 
were whole classes of writers whom he scarcely 
recognized at all. This was true of Shelley, for 
example, about whom he wrote: ‘“ Though uni- 
formly a poetic mind, he is never a poet.” His 
estimate of prose authors seemed more definite 
and trustworthy than of poets, yet he probably 
never quite appreciated Hawthorne, and cer- 
tainly discouraged young people from reading 
his books. 

‘* Of all writers,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “‘ the 
poet is the least liar”; and we might almost say 
that of all poets Emerson is the most direct and 
unfaltering in his search fortruth. To this must 
be added, as his highest gift, a nature so noble 
and so calm that he was never misled for one in- 
stant by temper, by antagonism, by controversy. 
The spirit in which he received-and disarmed the 
criticisms of his colleague, Henry Ware, on the 
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publication of his Divinity Hall address, was the 
spirit of his whole life ; it was “‘ first pure. then 
peaceable.” The final verdict of posterity upon 
him must be essentially that epitaph which he 
himself placed upon the grave of the friend and 
brother-poet who but just preceded him. On his 
return from Mr. Longfellow’s funeral he said to 
a friend—with that vague oblivion of names 
which alone beclouded his closing years— 
“That gentleman whose funeral we have been 
attending was a sweet and beautiful soul, but I 
forget his name.” These high words of praise 
might fitly be applied to the speaker himself ; 
and his is a name that will not easily be for- 
gotten. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALING WITH THE 

IRISH PROBLEM. 
Lonpon, April 15, 1882. 
DvRING the last eight months English statesmen 

have felt themselves in the position of a mer- 
chant who, while carrying on his ordinary busi- 
ness in his ordinary way, knows that he has 
risked his fortunes in an investment from which 
it is now impossible to escape, which he watches 
with breathless anxiety from day to day, and 
which may at any moment bring him, if it con- 
tinues to sink, to the verge of insolvency. While 
our political struggles and recriminations go on 
as usual in England, we are always listening 
and, so to speak, looking round, to see what is 
happening in Ireland, doubting whether the 
great investment which was inade in passing the 
Land Act may not turn out a failure after all. 
That Act was passed in August last, under a 
triple pressure—the pressure of the misery and 
bitterness which had produced a crop of agrarian 
outrages, the pressure of those outrages which it 
became necessary to render inexcusable, and the 
pressure of the Coercion Act, which had been 
meant to check them till remedial measures 
could be devised. It was passed in the hope that 
the peasantry of Ireland would receive it as a 
message of peace, and find in it a relief from 
their sufferings, a satisfaction of the claims they 
had so long urged. Violence, it was trusted, 
would abate when the justice that had been de- 
manded in vain, and (as Englishmen thought) 
something more than that justice, was freely of- 
fered. When it came into operation, a vehement 
attempt was made by the irreconcilable section 
of the Irish Nationalist party to induce the 
people to have nothing to do with it, and to in- 
sist on getting the land at a merely nominal 
rent. This was met by throwing some of the 
leaders into prison. The Land Court which the 
Land Act created was set to work, and appli- 
cations poured in from the tenants till more 
than seventy thousand had been received, a 
number which years would be needed to dispose 
of. It was assumed that the agrarian outrages 
would, therefore, begin to decrease. All through 
the autumn and the winter the returns of crime 
from Ireland were anxiously watched. Fora 
time they declined, but afterward they rose 
again, and during the last two months they have 
been as bad, possibly worse, than they were in 
the winter of 1880, when the Coercion Bill was 
decided on. Two or three atrocious murders, 
and especially that of Mrs. Smythe, a lady killed 
by three men who, wishing to shoot her brother- 
in-law, fired recklessly into a carriage in which 
he was sitting with tnree friends, have quite re- 
cently excited the horror of the English public, 
and brought the question of what can be done to 
maintain order in Ireland to the front once 
more. The existing appliances have evidently 
failed. The Land Act, although one may hope 
with Mr. Gladstone that it will ultimately pro- 
duce contentment, is not working fast enough in 
that direction. The Preservation of Person and 
Property Act has enabled the Irish Government 
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to throw into prison and keep there without trial 
more than six hundred persons. But it has not 
extinguished, it has not even diminished, the 
number of agrarian offences, and though one 
man may say that things would have been even 
worse without the terror which it has inspired, 
another may answer that they might have been 
better without the exasperation it has provoked. 

Thus altogether the general sense of disquie- 
tude has ripened in these last weeks intoa feeling 
that something must be done, that we can’t go 
on longer in Ireland as we are dving now, keep- 
ing the ordinary law suspended and yet appa- 
rently gaining nothing thereby; in a word, that 
we must have a new departure. But if people 
are agreed on this, they are agreed on nothing 
else. The new departure may be in the direction 
of leniency and concession, or of increased 
severity. It may change the machinery of ad- 
ministration in Ireland, or it may merely change 
the men who direct that machinery, and in par- 
ticular the official head among those men, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. It is such an ob- 
vious suggestion, when a campaign is not pros- 
pering, to put a new general in command, that 
no one has been surprised to hear voices raised 
against Mr. Forster. When he took the place of 
Chief Secretary just two years ago, every one 
thought the appointment a good one, and praised 
him for the public spirit which accepted an 
ottice lower in rank than he might have claimed. 
He has shown many fine qualities in it—industry, 
patience, honesty, earnestness, humanity, cou- 
rage. He has worked so hard and been so 
grossly abused as to have gained much sympatby 
from Tories as well as Liberals. Even those 
who blame his methods speak tenderly of him- 
self. But it is undeniable that he has not 
succeeded, either in Ireland or in the House 
of Commons. Some complain of his want 
of tact, others of a disposition to be led 
by his subordinates, others of an undue 
aversion to bloodshed; others of a tendency to 
resort to temporary expedients, instead of gov- 
erning on fixed principles with an eye to the fu- 
ture. Some who can’t indicate any distinct de- 
fect observe that he is too much of a commer- 
cially-trained Englishman to do for Ireland, and 
urge that at all hazards an Irishman should be 
chosen to replace him. Perfectly true; but 
where is the Irishman? It would be well, no 
doubt, that, pending the settlement of the Home- 
Rule question, everything possible should be 
done to let Ireland be managed, or even mis- 
managed, rather by her own children than by 
Englishmen. But no one can point out the man 
among members from Ireland who unites talents, 
energy, and high character to a safe seat. 
And the only persons whom rumor has put for- 
ward as possible successors to Mr. Forster are 
Englishmen—Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Lefevre, Sir 
Charles Dilke. 

Graver even than the question of bringing in 
new men is that of proposing new measures. 
Those who seek a cause for the recrudescence of 
agrarian outrage during the last month or two 
have mostly found it in the fact that a great part 
of the Irish peasantry are still hopelessly in 
arrears with their rent, unable to pay what the 
owners demand, and therefore driven to resist 
by shooting landlords and maltreating such ten- 
ants as have, by paying their rent, made it harder 
for others to refuse to pay. This load of arrears, 
itself due to the bad harvests of 1878 and 1879, 
prevents (it is said) the Land Act from having a 
fair chance, and disposes the people to listen to 
the no-rent doctrines of the Land League. One 
proposal, therefore, is to deal with these arrears, 
either by wiping off a part of them, or by giving 
time to the tenants, or by some contribution from 
public funds. The difficulties in the way of such 
& measure are obvious—one of the greatest being 
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to distinguish between cases in which the tenant 
cannot, and others in which he merely will 
not, pay ; and its insufficiency to deal with 
the whole evil appears also from the fact that 
the outrages are by no means confined to, 
are not even worst in, the districts where 
the people are worst off. Hence another scheme 
is put forward : that of extending and strength- 
ening what are called the purchase clauses of 
the Land Act—those intended to help the tenant 
to buy his farm from the landlord. This plan 
finds support in two opposite quarters—among 
the Land Leaguers and among the Tories. The 
former desire it because it would bring Irish real 
estate into the hands of the peasantry; the lat- 
ter because it would deliver the Irish landlords 
from their present wretched position, in which 
many of them can get no rents from the present 
tenants because they are either unable or un- 
willing to pay, and can find no new tenants for 
the farmsfrom which they evict the present ten- 
ants, because the fear of violence or murder pre- 
vents new tenants from offering. Within the last 
week or two the Tories, who even last year 
were disposed to look favorably on this solution, 
have begun to throw themselves into it, and have 
thus given it an importance which the advocacy 
of the Land Leaguers (had they even been heart- 
ily in favor of any solution whatever short of 
Irish independence) would never have secured 
for it. Lord Salisbury, in a speech just made at 
Liverpool, bas formally adopted it. The diffi- 
culty is to find the money. The peasantry can- 
not buy out the landlords by their own funds, 
for they have not enough. If the landlords are 
to get a fair price for their estates, the money 
must be either lent or given by, must at any rate 
come out of, the imperial treasury of the United 
Kingdom. This is a serious matter, for the sum 
required, if the operation is to be conducted on a 
large scale, would be enormous. Mr. Gladstone 
is known to entertain great objections to it. But 
we are sure to hear so much more about it be- 
fore long that I need not stop now to point out 
the dangers involved in making the Government 
the creditor and mortgagee of the whole pea- 
santry of the island. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done to restore order, 
to put down outrage and assassination? Those 
who ask least ask for a strengthening reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative machinery in Ireland. 
Others demand the suspension of trial by jury 
for agrarian offences—a suggestion which would 
have more weight were it not that the difficulty 
of punishing agrarian crime lies not so much in 
the reluctance of juries to convict as in the re- 
luctance of witnesses to appear. Even a judge 
sitting without a jury cannot convict in the ab- 
sence of evidence. People say that evidence 
would be forthcoming if the criminals were sure 
to be convicted, but, unhappily, there is little 
ground for expecting this. Any witness in an 
agrarian case is regarded as an informer, and the 
informer is in Ireland more detested than any 
criminal: he is shunned, he is threatened; his life 
is not safe; nothing remains for him but to quit 
the country. Some Tory organs go so far as to 
call for the proclamation of martial law, but 
witaout showing how even so desperate an expe- 
dient would succeed in discovering the perpetra- 
tors of crimes which the whole population de- 
sires to conceal. Even now people can be ar- 
rested and detained on mere suspicion; yet mur- 
ders continue and the murderers escape. Those 
who know Ireland best fear to give such an oppor- 
tunity for the passions of race-hatred and class- 
hatred as martial law would open up. 

Comparatively little sensation has been made 
in England by the reports of the New York 
mass-meeting and other American demonstra- 
tions on behalf of the imprisoned suspects 
who claim American citizenship. Many of 





us are indeed ashamed that the detention of 
prisoners without trial should furnish an ap- 
parent justification for remonstrances on the 
part of a friendly power, for we remember the 
civis Romanus doctrines of Lord Palmerston. 
But it is generally understood in this country 
that these demonstrations emanate, not from the 
Irish population in the United States, but from 
a section only of that population and those who 
seek to humor it, and that even a vote in Con- 
gress would not necessarily express the senti- 
ments of the American people. No one thinks 
of allowing the good feeling which exists 
toward America to be disturbed by anything 
which Irish disaffection can do. It is bad 
enough that it should cause so much trouble at 
home, without suffering it to cause trouble 
abroad also. , 2 


THE DEATH OF MR. DARWIN. 
Lonpon, April 22, 1882. 

Evrore has just lost her greatest man of 
science. Three days ago Mr. Darwin passed 
away suddenly, calmly, almost painlessly, in the 
quiet country village where the later years of his 
life had been spent. The impression preduced 
in England by the extinction of so great a light, 
the brightest by far in our tirmament, is perhaps 
less than might have been expected, and indved 
not greater here than in Germany, where he was 
known and honored as no foreigner has been for 
generations past. To Englishmen Mr. Darwin 
was merely a name. Of those who knew that 
he was the author of the ‘Origin of Species,’ 
comparatively few could have told whether he 
was living or dead, or where he lived, or what 
were his occupations, 
mained in such complete seclusion, rarely coming 
even to London, and then seen by few persons, 
engaging in no controversies, never putting him- 
self before the public. This was due partly to 
his health, which had been weak for nearly his 
whole life, and was so uncertain even twelve 
years ago that he was then forbidden to come 
to Oxford to receive an honorary degree Jest 


No famous man has re- 


the excitement of an appearance in a crowd 
should prove too much for him. (A curious indi 
cation of the popular ignorance regarding his per- 
sonality was afforded by one of our leading 
evening papers, which announced his death as 
that of ‘* Professor” Darwin, though he had—so 
far as I recollect—never been a professor any- 
where, and certainly not for many years before 
his death.) it was due, also, however, to the 
singular medesty and simpiicity of his character. 
No one cared less for popular applause, or was 
more absolutely devoted to the pursuit of truth 
foritsown sake, There was nothing morose or 
proud or ungenial about his seclusion. It was 
that of a man who knew where his duty and 
functions lay, and understood that stillzess and 
concentration were necessary as well for the pro- 
secution of his researches as for his own personal 
well-being ; a man, too, whose pleasures were 
those best and simple pleasures which depend on 
the affection of family and friends and the en- 
joyment of nature. 

Down, where he lived and died, is a hamlet, 
rather than a village, in Kent, some fifteen miles 
to the southeast of London, about half an hour's 
walk from thestation of Orpington, on the South 
Eastern Railroad. The district is purely agri- 
cultural, thinly peopled, not unbeautiful in a 
quiet way. It is a plateau of chalk, some 400 
feet above sea level, interrupted by those wavy 
hollows which characterize our chalk country, 
and with beech woods here and there on the 
slopes—a country eminently English in its 
scenery no less than in its people. His dwelling 
stands less than half a mile from the village, a 
plain but comfortable brick house in a few acres 
of pleasure-ground—a pleasantly old-fashioned 
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air about it, with a sense of peace and silence. A 


little way off are the greenhouses, where he kept 
the plants on which he experimented. Those 
who have read his book on insectivorous plants 
will of the sundews, 
experiments were tried; 
there were whole ranges of pots of them in these 
houses. 


remember its account 
with which so many 


I saw him at his home in Down last January, 
and could not remember to have ever before 
seen him so bright, so cheerful, so full of talk. 
Feeble as bis health had long been, he looked 
younger than his age, and had a freshness, an 
alertness of eye and mind, an interest in all pass- 
ing affairs, which one seldom sees in men who 
are well past seventy. It was hard to believe 
that one was in the presence of so great and 
splendid a genius, for his manner was simple 
and natural as a child’s. He did not speak with 
any air of authority, much less dogmatism, even 
on his own topics; and on other subjects, politics 
for instance, he talked as one who was only 
anxious to hear what others had to say and re- 
solve his own doubts. One remark struck par- 
ticularly the two friends who had come to see 
him. He mentioned that Mr. Gladstone had, 
some months before, while spending a Sunday 
in the neighborhood, walked over to call on him; 
and speaking with lively admiration of the 
Prime Minister’s powers, he added: ‘‘It was de- 
lightful to see so great a man so simple and 
natural. He talked to us as one of ourselves: 
you would never have known what he was.” 
We looked at one another, and thought that 
there were other great men of whom tbis was no 
less true, and in whom such self-forgetful sim- 
plicity was no less beautiful. 

That self-forgetfulness shines through his books 
also, and was really one of the causes which have 
made them so influential. He had so little vani- 
ty, and so much sweetness, as never to care fora 
view merely because it was his own, and never 
to resent opposition as an attack upon himself. 
No one who had so surprising a talent for broad 
generalizations ever stated them more cautious- 
ly, or was so absolutely candid in modifying 
them when new facts showed their incomplete- 
ness. There is, therefore, little or nothing po- 
lemical in his writings: he does not suffer his 
scrutiny of nature to be interrupted by anything 
which involves controversy. It was largely for 
this reason that so tittle of that invective and 
obloquy which is apt to be poured on those who 
first propound doctrines inconsistent with the 
prevailing theological views, was directed against 
or incurred by him. The propesitions advanced 
in his treatises on the ‘Origin of Species’ and 
the ‘Descent of Man,’ altbough now generally 
accepted, not only by the scientific world but by 
educated men generally, and not held to be op- 
posed to revealed religion, excited much alarm 
and hostility when those books first appeared. 
Everybody saw that they could not be reconciled 
with the Mosaic cosmogony as heretofore under- 
stood: some people thought them dangerous to 
theism itself. But their author had so carefully 
abstained—if one can call what was natural to 
him by the name of abstention—from any attack 
on received theological opinions, his tone was so 
entirely impersonal, so obviously that of one who 
was seeking for truth, and truth only, that no- 
body attacked him, and his name was scarcely 
mentioned, except by the comic papers, when 
they humorously placed his striking head, cari- 
catured, of course, on the body of an ape. It 
seems worth while to dwell upon this point, be- 
cause it is an instance of the way in which a 
man’s character may affect his scientific work 
and influence. 

In purity, elevation, single-mindedness, Dar- 
win was a worthy successor of Newton and 
Faraday. No more perfect scientific life, nor 
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one which has done more to raise the respect of 
the outer world for science, has been lived in 
these later centuries. And it may be doubted 
whether any one since Newton has done work 
likely to have a more abiding influence. It is 
not only that he has shown how the methods 
of experiment may be applied far more exactly 
than was attempted before to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, he has given the world new 
ideas as to the causes which are at work in those 
kingdoms; he has displayed an unequalled gift 
for bringing into relation with one another vast 
masses of phenomena, large regions of research, 
which no one had previously thought of connect- 
ing. The fact that his death-day (the 19th of 
April) was the same as that on which Lord Bea- 
consfield died a year ago, suggests a curious 
comparison between the twomen. The politi- 
cian’s departure produced a profound sensation 
in these islands: it was regarded as the great 
event of the year. His admirers have been 
commemorating him by appearing with bunches 
of primrose—his favorite flower—on the 19th of 
April. The death of Mr. Darwin has made 
scarcely a ripple outside the small circle of those 
who knew him personally, or who were occu- 
pied in the same researches, Yet the time may 
come when the nineteenth century will be re- 
membered among men not least by this, that it 
was the century in which Darwin lived and 
wrote. ; 2 
RENAN’S ECCLESIASTES, 
Paris, April 14, 1882. 

So much interest attaches to whatever comes 
from the pen of M. Renan, that bis publisher 
offers sometimes to the public volumes which 
are mere chapters of a volume. The book Ec- 
clesiastes is not very long, and its translation, 
printed in the largest characters and with as 
few lines as can be decently put on a page, with 
a long preface, only makes in all 150 pages. 
The publishers of old could not have conceived 
of an octavo volume with so few pages; but 
‘‘nous avons changé tout cela,” as Moliére says. 

The preface to this new version of Ecclesiastes 
is well worth reading ; it is a study of the age 
and the character of the book. M. Renan has 
already translated the Song of Solomon, and 
written an analysis of it. He tried to examine 
and to solve some of the questions involved in 
it. The obscurities are not so great in Ecclesi- 
astes as in Job and in the Song of Solomon, and 
it is easier to determine with some certainty the 
age of the work. It has on its title a singular 
word composed of four letters, QHLT, and is a 
series of speeches, a sort of confession, placed in 
the mouth of a certain QHLT, supposed to be a 
son of David and King of Jerusalem. This ab- 
breviated name, says M. Renan, is a designation 
of Solomon. ‘There is no doubt that the au- 
thor, who surely knew the Proverbs attributed 
to Solomon, wished to represent the successor ot 
David. This celebrated king seemed to him a 
good personage for the object he had in view— 
that is, the demonstration of the vanity of all 
things.” 

M. Renan asks himself if Ecclesiastes is an 
apocryphal writing—one of the productions of 
that great pseudepigraphic literature which ex- 
tends from Judas Maccabzeus to Bar-Cokheha. 
It does not seem to him quite apocryphal. The 
author of such a composition is always a fanatic 
who forgets himself, and who writes in the inte- 
rest of a certain cause ; he has no literary pre- 
tension, he has a religious object. ‘‘ When,” 
says Renan, ‘‘a Jewish writer of the centuries 
which approach our era took, in order to incul- 
cate some great thought to his contemporaries, 
the mantle of a celebrated man or of an ancient 
prophet, like Moses, Enoch, Baruch, Ezra, he 











really meant to have his work admitted as that 
of those ancient personages ; and generally the 
fraud succeeded, for in those times there was no 
notion of literary criticism.” The author of 
Ecclesiastes does not wish to deceive the reader; 
he does not really give himself out as Solomon, 
or the son of Solomon: he makes the son of Solo- 
mon speak, but he occasionally comes out him- 
self, in his own person. He acts as Plato did 
when he placed in the mouth of Parmenides or 
of Timzeus words which really expressed his 
own thought. 
The abbreviated name given to the son of 
Solomon really means Koheleth, or preacher. M. 
tenan enters into a long philological explana- 
tion in order to justify this interpretation. The 
philosophy of the Koheleth is extremely simple : 
‘* All is vanity,” is the continual thought ex- 
pressed in it, in a series of small paragraphs. 
There is no progress ; the present resembles the 
past, the future will resemble the present—they 
are all equally bad ; all attempts to ameliorate 
the human destiny are frivolous, The author 
speaks like one who has gone the round of all 
human sensations and emotions ; he has seen 
everything with his own eyes, and he gives the 
result of his sad experience. 


‘“* What is,” says Renan, “true wisdom in the 
eyes of Koheleth? To enjoy quietly a fortune 
conquered by labor ; to live happy with the wo- 
man beloved in our youth; to avoid all excesses; 
not to be overwise, and not to think that our 
efforts can alter fate; not to be too rich, as great 
wealth gives too much trouble, nor too poor, as 
the r are despised ; to accept the prejudices 
of the world as they are, without struggling 
against them, and without trying to reform 
anything—in one word, to live according to the 
rules of a moderate philosophy, without zeal, 
without mysticism. Our author is a gentleman, 
devoid of prejudices, good and generous of 
heart, but discouraged by the meanness of the 
times and the sad conditions of human life.” 


Such a doctrine, among the old Greeks, and 
even among ourselves, would seem almost 
impious. But Koheleth is not a materialist nor 
an atheist—he is a firm believer in the Divinity. 
But he seems to think that the Divinity cares 
little for man ; he does not believe in a future 
life, and in this respect his ideas, according to 
Renan, do not differ from those of the enlight- 
ened Jews of his time. The author has a great 
sentiment of justice ; he is often revolted by the 
contrast between the laws of morality and the 
accidents of human life ; but he is resigned—he 
knows that life, after all, has its good hours, and 
why should we not enjoy them, though we know 
that we shall have to pay afterward for every 
joy? He paints old age and its sorrows, its con- 
sciousness of impotence, its disillusions, with the 
most admirable color. The author of Ecclesi- 
astes, says Renan, is the author of Job prolonged 
some six or seven hundred years. 


‘* The eloquent and terrible wailings of the old 
Hebrew book, the protests,which become almost 
blasphemous, of the old patriarch, are now the 
sadly resigned and clever remarks of a worldly 
literary man. Koheleth has not even the strength 
to get angry—it is so useless! Like Job, he bows 
before an unknown power whose acts do not de- 
pend on any appreciable reason. But he gets 
consoled; and if women were a little less deceit- 
ful, judges less corrupt, heirs a little less un- 
grateful, governors of mankind a little more 
serious, he would reconcile himself with life.” 

Ecclesiastes makes no allusion to any particu- 
lar dogma, to any catechism, to any religious 
hierarchy. The Jews were, in reality, at the 
same time the most religious people and the 
people who had the simplest religion. 

“It is,” says Renan, ‘“‘the glory of the people 
of Israel to have first percelved the vanity of 
su ition and of religious chimeras. . . . 

en a Jew saw Egypt, visited the cvppryyes of 
Thebes, the Memnonium, the iméyaa of the Sera- 
peum—all these houses of the dead rather than 
the houses of the living—the sentiment he expe- 
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rienced was that of the pity which is excited by 
the sight of absurdity. God appeared to him 

reat, single, laughing at man and his follies. 
The first of these follies was, in his eyes, the pre- 
tension to immortality. *God alone lasts,’ was 
always the fundamental basis of Semitic and 
monotheistic theology. Man is a transient being, 
and the worst act of pride in him would be to 
make himself equal to God by attributing to 
himself immortality. The Pharaoh who built 
pyramids in view of an indefinite existence, in- 
stead of being considered by the wise Israelite 
as a religious man, seemed to him impious.” 


The people believed in sorcerers, in ghosts ; but 
the wise, the doctors, rejected such a belief. Still, 
if there was no after-life, how could the doctors 
reconcile the justice of God with the sight of the 
injustice of human destiny ? This terrible prob- 
lem was the cause of all the revolutions which 
took place in Israel. The ‘‘day of Jehovah ”— 
the day when this antinomy should cease to ex- 
ist—became a favorite dream, a fixed idea ; it 
is the germ of all theapocalyptic writings. Was 
not a special recompense a necessity for all the 
martyrs ¢ Would there not be for them a millen- 
nium? If they could not hope for an eternity 
of happiness, could they not hope for some defi- 
nite period of glorification? Christianity gave 
the solution : it promised eternity to the poor, 
the suffering, the martyrs, the victims of the 
transient tyranny and corruption of the world. 
But this simple and triumphant theory was not 
accepted by the great mass of Israel. Koheleth 
represents one of the moments of the struggle 
between the old Semitic and the new Christian 
ideas. He does not allude to Messianism, to the 
resurrection ; he has no fanaticism of any kind, 
neither religious nor political. Renan boldly 
says that he was an unbeliever : ‘‘ The Song of 
Songs and the Koheleth are like a love-song, or a 
little pamphlet by Voltaire, lost among the folios 
of a theological library.” This seems a trifle too 
bold ; to compare Ecclesiastes with a writing of 
Voltaire seems a little outside the truth. The 
Ecclesiastic cannot be said to be an infidel in 
the sense of Voltaire ; he was a moralist, if you 
like—a man of the world, it is possible. He does 
not speak with the fervor of the prophets ; he 
has a resignation which gives him a place apart. 

At what date ought the publication of Ec- 
clesiastes to be fixed? ‘‘It is as easy,” says 
Renan, ‘“‘to classify ideally the Koheleth—that 
is to say, to assign to it its place in the mo- 
ral history of I{srael—as it is difficult to fix 
absolutely the century in which it was com- 
posed.” He tries to prove that it was writ- 
ten under the Achemenide, or during the 
domination of the Ptolemies in Palestine ; but 
his inductions are very vague, as he himself con- 
fesses. ‘‘ The Koheleth is a work of decrepitude; 
and this sceptical book, at the same time elegant 
and mournful, was written a little while before 
the Gospel and the Talmud.” The book entered 
into the Jewish Bible toward the year 100 of 
our era. It was translated into Greek about 155. 
Neither Justin, nor [renzeus, nor Tertullian, nor 
Clement of Alexandria ever cites the Ecclesi- 
astes. The Greek version slowly made its way, 
and the book furnished eloquent quotations to 
Saint John Chrysostom and to Saint Jerome. 
In short, Renan looks upon the Koheleth as one 
of the best Jewish books, though it has no unity 
nor any clear philosophy. The author is at 
times a materialist, at other times a sublime 
spiritualist. He is a candid egotist. Renan 
says, with his usual habit of pronouncing on the 
most doubtful points, ‘‘He certainly was an 
amiable man.” The Koheleth is in many respects 
a very modern book : the pessimism of our time 
is expressed in it. ‘‘The author,” says Renan, 


“appears to us like a resigned Schopenhauer— 
much superior to the Schopenhauer whom his 
unhappy fate tied to German lodging-houses.” 
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Our critic ends by a denunciation of the mo- 
dern Jew, who has become an accomplished man 
of the world, who enters so easily into all the 
folds of our modern civilization, who makes 
himself so necessary everywhere, who is a pure 
epicurean. This anti-Semitic page is very elo- 
quent ; but why should Renan be anti-Semitic ? 
His genius, his soul, all he has, seems to be de- 
rived partly from his Celtic nature, and partly 
from his profound study of Semitic history. His 
fit of anger will not last long; it is a mere 
caprice. 


Correspondence. 


DR. BOYLAND AND DR. LAMSON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your sense of right will, lam sure, allow 
me sufticient of your valuable space to say that 
the criticism of my contribution to the Lamson 
case, contained in your issue of the 13th instant, 
was at least unfair, omitting as it did all the 
more important points of the letter, which has 
since been, by special request, legally embodied 
in an affidavit and forwarded by steamer to Dr. 
Lamson’s solicitor, London : first, ignoring that 
the semi-syncope was due to *‘anzwmia of the 
brain,” and passing over the words,“ slightly in- 
clined to melancholia ”; second, making no men- 
tion of his challenge to fight him with pistols for 
an imaginary offence; and, third, not stating 
the opinion that George Lamson cannot ‘be 
guilty of such a crime and sane.” 

The particular kind of mental malady by 
which Lamson was and doubtless is still affected, 
although insidious, is recognized, by physicians 
who have had much experience with the insane, 
as cerebral anzmia, One of the many symp- 
toms of the group characterizing this form of 
encephalic disease is a tendency to homicidal 
mania, This he undoubtedly had, as evidenced 
by his desire to shoot me in 1870, This tendency 
has now culminated in murder. Cases similar 
to his find a place in our text-books and official 
reports on diseases of the mind and brain. 

As you neither gave the text of the letter nor 
made reference to its appearance in the Herald 
of the 8th instant, you will doubtless make the 
amende honorable in permitting me to state my 
side of the matter, and greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
G. HALSTED BoyLanpD, M.D., M.A. 

P.S.—Your leader was only called to attention 
a few days ago. 

29 NORTH AVE., BALTIMORE, April 26, 1882. 





THE CONVERSION OF JESSE JAMES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Southern Baptists lately refused to 
send to China as missionaries two of their best 
men— Bell and Stout—because they had enjoyed 
and profited by the instructions of Professor 
Toy. Now, the religious community would be 
glad to be told if they regard as in good and 
regular standing that pastor in Austin whose 
letter you published last week. Here is a case 
of truly damnable heresy. It does not appear 
that he was ignorant of the history of Jesse 
James, and yet, although he is a minister in that 
sect which professes special loyalty to the dic- 
tionary definition of Christ’s words, he did not 
insist upon any other evidence of conversion 
than a desire to be baptized and a few prayers 
in public. It is as scandalous as anything in 
Italy before the Reformation. The only gospel 
which a minister of Christ had any commission 
to preach to Jesse James was—Believe and be 
hanged. Whatever we may think of old Dr. 








Emmons's doctrine that the test of fitness to be 
saved was willingness to be damned, it is certain- 
ly true that the only ‘credible profession ” Jesse 
James could have made would been 
submission to the authorities. It rouses indig- 
nation to hear Mr. Moody adding to the terms 
of salvation the necessity of believing the story 
of Eve as he reads it from the English Bible, but 
one readily forgives him for that when he exer 
cises the rare theological virtue of sendin, his 
converts to jail to atone fortheir crimes. The 
Gospel is emasculated not only in the land of 
border-ruffianism but all over the country, and 
evenin some of the chairs of theological semi 
naries. The ‘Systematic Theology ’ of Charles 
Hodge, venerated as a classic by half the ortho 
dox ministers of America, has not a chapter, 
nor a part of a chapter, nor any equivalent, on 
repentance. The Missouri bottoms need some of 
the preaching of the original Baptist. If the 
clergy there will do their stern duty in preach 
ing the gospel of repentance, the value of real 
estate may be increased, and the much-to-be 
desired extermination of both parties to the 
James controversy secured by the voluntary 
surrender of a large number of sincere Christians 
and hopeful converts to the hangman's rope. 
O. ee 


have 


LUDLow, Mass., May 1, 1882 


COMPULSORY BOOK-BU YING, 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: I want to call attention to a method of 
doing business on the part of certain publishers 
that might be called sharp practice, and to ex- 
hort my professional brethren not to submit to 
the imposition on the weak ground that it is the 
quietest way out of the difficulty. TI refer to the 
habit of sending expensive books that have not 
been ordered, accompanied by a bill, and with 
express charges to pay. It may be the easiest 
way to avoid personal annoyance to foot the bill 
and accept the volumes, but it would be better 
for all concerned to put a stop to the practice by 
refusing to pay for all unauthorized shipments, 
If one chooses to give carte blanche to his book- 
seller, and in a splendid manner order all the 
new books, that is another matter. College pro- 
fessors, for example, are not likely to do that in 
thisage of the world. And one should strengthen 
his weak courage by reflecting that every time 
he submits to a small imposition he helps to 
bring it upon others. P. Q. R. 

CLOYNE COLLEGE, CAL. 


THE PROTECTIONISTS IN THE SOUTH. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 


Sir: The opinions already expressed and 
which will be expressed by the Southern repre- 
sentatives in Congress during the discussion of 
the present Tariff Commission Bill will probably 
surprise many who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the course of affairs in this part of the 
country. No inconsiderable number will be 
found among the advocates of protection. Up 
to a very recent date the ideas of protection had 
secured no foothold whatever in the South, for 
the obvious reason that all the interests of the 
people were opposed to that system. The state 
of affairs is, however, somewhat different now. 
While the people are still mainly agricultural, 
new industries have sprung up in many locali- 
ties, and with these have come new ideas. 

Some of the newspapers have begun to re- 
model their views as to the tariff. They begin 
to see a little good in it, and are not nearly so 
firmly convinced that free trade is the wiser 
policy. Some, not yet prepared to ‘‘ flop” un- 
conditionally, are calling for ‘‘a tariff for reve- 
nue, with incidental protection.” A few, having 
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carefully felt their way, support protection pure 
The cause of this is plain : we are 
beginning to produce certain commodities which 
The Louisiana sugar-plant- 
ers are the wealthiest and most influential class 
of that State. Alabama coal and iron mines 
and Georgia cotton mills are rapidly increasing 
in numbers and importance. Those interested 
in these industries are as rampant protectionists 
as are to be found in this country. They have 
already learned to use the sophistry so long used 
in the absence of arguments by protectionists 
elsewhere : they claim protection for the dear 
laborer from the competition of the paupers of 
England. These Louisiana planters are appa- 
rently very solicitous about the welfare of their 
negro “hands.” It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of the sixty per cent. duty goes 
to the laborer. 

Still another class of producers are supporters 
of the protectionist policy—the wool-growers of 
West Texas. Although proportionately few in 
number, they are as clamorous as any, and cry 
out loudly against any reduction in the duty on 
wool. Senator Coke, who, in view of the near 
approach of the expiration of his term and the 
election of his successor, wished to make some 
capital for the contest, has made the “ greatest 
effort of his life” in a speech advocating free 
trade. This, while producing the effect intended 
with the majority of the people, called forth a 
howl from the sheep-men and their journals. 
They call it a ‘* bitter pill,” and say it ill becomes 
a representative to attack one of the growing 
industries of the State. They demand, in the 
new Congressional apportionment, a district to 
themselves, and purpose to elect a ‘‘ representa- 
tive who will represent ” them. 

Besides the classes already named who will 
oppose any reduction of the tariff, there are yet 
others who are equally opposed to free trade. 
These are the producers of articles taxed by the 
internal-revenue laws. Since the revenue re- 
ceipts have so greatly exceeded the necessities of 
the Government, it has been evident that taxes 
could be safely reduced in the direction either of 
import duties or of internal revenue. Now the 
whiskey - distillers and tobacco* growers have 
become convinced that if the former taxes are 
reduced, the latter must produce the more reve- 
nue, and cannot be lessened. So they join the 
protectionists in opposing free trade. Thus it 
will be seen that a number of wealthy and influ- 
ential classes are enlisted on the side of protec- 
tion in the contest at present going on in Con- 
gress, and probably to be continued in the fall 
elections. 

The result can be foreseen. The Southern 
delegation in the next Congress will have a 
larger proportion of protectionists. The people 
are ignorant of the merits of the question ; they 
do not readily realize the oppression of the in- 
direct taxation of the tariff on imports, but can 
all perceive and understand the tax on tobacco 
and whiskey. Protectionists and opposers of 
internal taxes will take a lively interest in elec- 
tions, and will spend money and use influence to 
further their interests. At each recurring elec- 
tion their power will increase and their success 
become more complete, until a large majority of 
the Congressmen from the cotton States will be 
of the protect:onist kind. When this is accom- 
plished the Southern manufacturers will have 
occupied the markets of the South and driven 
out the Northern goods. These latter must, 
however, find some market to compensate for 
this loss, and they will seek tocompete in foreign 
countries with England. Then will come the 
abolition of the tariff. 

This is no mere speculation in regard to possi- 
The present labor troubles and depres- 


and simple. 


the tariff protects. 


bilities. 


sion among the manufacturing interests of New 





The Nation. 


| England show that our “‘ infant industries” need 

more room than our markets present. The 

enormous increase in population, and consequent 

enlargement of home markets, have deferred 

the climax, but it cannot be delayed much 

longer. B. W. LOCKETT. 
CLEBURNE, TEXAS, April 20, 1882. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read your paper carefully for 
some five years. Your views on general public 
questions have so frequently coincided with my 
own on subjects that I thought I understood, 
that I have been willing to accept with faith 
those which I did not understand. I must say, 
however, that my confidence in both the Na- 
tion’s knowledge and want of prejudice has 
been very much shaken by the position it has 
taken upon the Chinese question. 

You asserted on March 16 that the sole cause 
of the legislation against them (the Chinese) is 
the prejudice of the 1,009,390 whites of the Pacific 
Coast, or of about one-fiftieth of the American 
people. This is assertion and special pleading 
only, I take the liberty of thinking. The sub- 
ject is discussed from one side only. There is 
not a prejudice on this coast against the Chinese, 
but a firmly-planted, now ineradicable, intelli- 
gent conviction, very slowly arrived at by the 
best class of people, that either Chinese immi- 
gration to this coast must be checked, or it will 
soon run out all classes of white people here, a 
few millionaires alone excepted. At first manu- 
facturers here were inclined to welcome the 
Chinese, because they effected a saving by their 
use and thus for a while made larger profits. It 
was then only the laborers’ and mechanics’ time 
to cry out, and for some fifteen or twenty years, 
as you are probably aware, they alone did cry, 
and for a long time little attention was paid to 
them ; but within the past five or seven years 
John has been gradually advancing to the front 
as an employer, and is, more slowly but just as 
inevitably, crowding out employers in the manu- 
facturing line, particularly in the manufacture 
of clothing, shirts, boots and shoes, slippers, 
cigars, the cutting of lumber for fire-wood, laun- 
dry-work, the growth of fruit and vegetables, 
etc., etc. The manufacturers and better classes 
of people have for some seven years been con- 
vinced that, though the Chinese may be used to 
manufacture, they cannot be used to consume— 
that is, they cannot be counted upon to any ap- 
preciable degree as customers. To displace 
white labor by Chinese is, therefore, to make 
goods for which there will be no buyers, At 
first the wages of the Chinese were nearly on a 
par with those of the white laborer, but wher- 
ever a reduction was called for, or brought 
about by the change of times and reduced cost 
of living, the white laborer always found that 
he was still underbid, and finally now underbid 
so completely that he cannot possibly compete 
with the Chinaman at all, unless he gets down 
to his standard of clothing, living, and sleeping 
accommodations ; and this is simply out of the 
question. The ordinary Chinese laborer wears 
a coarse cotton overshirt and pantaloons oniy, a 
pair of boots and no socks, or a pair of wooden- 
soled pattens with a cotton attachment. Rice, 
boiled in water, and fish or refuse pork or meat, 
constitute his board-bill, while fifty Chinamen 
will sleep in a space that would be overcrowded 
to suffocation to ten white men. 

Add to this standard of living (which is, I 
think, below that which prevailed among the 
hinds or villains of the feudal barons of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century) the fact that the 
Chinaman is a machine not wielded by himself, 
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ing the power to exclude his return to China 
alive, or the exportation of his bones to his home 
if he dies here. Omission to secure this latter, 
in his religious belief, would result in his spirit 
wandering for ever in the darkness of this coun- 
try of the “foreign devil.” He has only one ob- 
ject here, and that is to grow wealthy and leave 
just as soon as he has made a competence. The 
Six Companies administer the only law which 
the Chinese here either fear or respect. The 
Chinaman may evade the white man’s laws, but 
he knows better than to even attempt to over- 
ride those of the Six Companies, 

But though these are the objections to the 
Chinese which are most plainly seen and most 
keenly felt, they are not really the strongest 
which a legislator is bound to consider. The 
traditions and unwritten law of the United 
States are to welcome the poor and the op- 
pressed from every country who come to better 
their condition and to make their homes here ; 
and the fact that the Chinese do not, in any case 
whatever, come to do this latter, is the objection 
at which the statesman must most fully pause. 
It forms the objection which the most ardent 
advocate of Chinese immigration cannot explain 
away or defend. All other immigrants come to 
stay, to marry and give in marriage, to raise 
children, to make homes, to buy land, to dress, 
sleep, and eat as the average native does, and to 
fight for and stand by the United States as the 
best country for the self-reliant laboring man 
on the face of the earth. But the Chinaman 
knows nothing— nothing, nothing, absolutely 
nothing—and cares less, about American institu- 
tions or the American Government. He is a 
freebooter who comes strictly and only on an 
industrial predatory tour, and to return as 
speedily as possible to his own country, which 
he thinks, in its government, people, and reli- 
gion, is as far above this country as the heavens 
are above the earth. If the Chinaman came 
here to marry and to stay—to come singly when 
he is poor, and to send for a wife and settle 
down when he has become comfortable or rich— 
then, still undesirable as his presence might be, 
the vital difference between his immigration and 
that of all Europeans would be removed. The 
advocate cf the latter could not then consis- 
tently oppose the Mongolian’s coming. But he 
does not marry here, and he carries or sends all 
his surplus earnings to his own country. 

There are no Chinese wives in California, ex- 
cept among an exclusive few of the rulers. All 
the rest of the Chinese women here are prosti- 
tutes of the lowest and most pitiabie class, A 
white prostitute is a pitiable object, but she is in 
a position of wealth and honor compared with 
her Mongolian sister. The latter is kidnapped 
generally, and purchased always, in China, to 
be used as a prostitute here by persons regularly 
engaged in that business. Nor is this all. To 
own a prostitute is a luxury among the Chinese 
here, and, as such, is reckoned among luxuries 
like chickens, opium, pork, and Chinese brandy. 
There is not, 1 believe, even of Chinese prosti- 
tutes, more than one woman here to every 
twenty or thirty men. Judge, then, of the 
morals of the remainder of the poorest class of 
males of a nationality not celebrated, to say 
the least of it, for purity of morals or freedom 
from those vices for which the people of Canaan 
were by divine sentence ordered to be extermi- 
nated. 

For all these and very many more reasons 
the Chinese are a non-assimilable dose in any 
civilized country. They have proved to be so in 
the Australian colonies, and, as such, have by 
statute been excluded. The human system is as 
capable, I think, of assimilating and digesting a 
dose of white lead or red ochre as this country 
is of assimilating the Chinese. And the main 
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point is, that they are not going to let you try 
to assimilate them. They ccme to be oil, for, 
and by themselves strictly, exclusively, and 
solely in their quarters, living, habits, :eligion, 
ideas, vices, amusements, laws, feelings, aspira- 
tions, and longings. ‘Theirnumber is constantly 
on the increase, too. I do not think that such 
an immigration was ever heard of befo.e. It 
comes to prey upon a country and to return, 
and to transmit to an endless chcin of successors 
the hold it has upon the country which suffers 
from its presence. 

Your statement that the ‘ prejudice,” as you 
are pleased to call it, of the people of this coast 
is shared by only about one-fiftieth of the Ame- 
rican people, seems to me to border upon the 
absurd. How can the other forty-nine-fiftieths 
of the people of this country share in, much less 
understand, this ‘‘ prejudice,” if they have never 
had Chinese in throngs among them? Practi- 
cally, nothing is :nown of the Chinese east of the 
State of Nevada and of the Territory of Idaho. 
The presence of one Chinaman to every thousand 
white men is not a taste of the Chinese at all. 
When you have one Chinaman to every three 
adult white men, then you will understand this 
question. Let me tell you, it is the great, live, 
undying, all-important question of this coast. It 
must and will be settled, and against Chinese 
immigration, too. The talk of the Atlantic 
papers about the Democratic party being insin- 
cere in its attitude on this question is true, I 
doubt not. Ido notas yet expect any settlement 
in this coast’s favor of this question at Washing- 
ton on any basis of conviction and principle, for 
none of you understand the matter; nor can 
you fully unless the white population East is 
overshadowed, as it is here, by an immigration 
as proportionately great as it is here. The over- 
whelming unanimity of public sentiment here— 
a unanimity never before expressed so fully on 
any public question in any intelligent community 
in the United States—is as completely ignored 
by the majority of newspapers and people East 
as though it did not exist at all. No newspaper 
has, I regret to say, gone further than the Nation 
in this respect. Votes and political policy only 
are what each party is considering, and I can 
very decidedly assure you, and all interested, 
that, whether the Democrats voted from convic- 
tion or policy, they did vote and formed the 
majority in our favor on this question, and for 
this reason they will carry every Pacific State 
at the next Presidential election. When a man 
is in danger of drowning, and a hand is reached 
out to him, he takes and blesses it, no matter 
whether the motive which impelled the offering 
was the highest or not. Thousands of life-long 
Republicans, myself included, who never cast a 
Democratic vote in their lives, will swallow the 
next Democratic candidate at the Presidential 
election. 

In conclusion, I would state that I am a friend 
of the Chinese, and as such I cheerfully con- 
tribute to Chinese homes for women and chil- 
dren, and to Chinese missions. I also most 
cordially detest Kearneyism, and all attempts to 
abuse the Chinese, or do them injustice in any 
way. But their coming here must be checked, 
or the coast will have to be given up to them. 
White labor must go down if Chinese labor is to 
have an unchecked right to enter this field. The 
Chinese question is now the question on this 
coast. The people who alone suffer from the 
evil surely ought to be allowed to claim that 
they understand it. Whether the second Chinese 
bill now pending passes or fails to pass, these 
facts, grouped together, should be known to the 
people of the Atlantic States. I trust, therefore, 
you will not refuse them space in your columns. 

THOMAS MAGEE. 

San Francisco, April[18, 1882. 
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Notes. 


A. Wiiiiams & Co., Boston, announce for 
speedy publication an edition of Mr. A. Bron- 
son Alcott’s Sonnets, printed on large paper and 
bound in half-vellum, and illustrated with some 
thirty photographs, which, like the sonnets 
themselves, have reference to the author's per- 
sonal friends. The gallery, especially if the 
portraits are early, should be one of unusual in- 
terest and value. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are about to make what 
they call ‘* the first venture of an American pub- 
lisher with a cheap edition of a copyright book,” 
by issuing 100,000 copies of E. P. Roe’s ‘ Barriers 
Burned Away,’ at twenty cents each. In the 
meantime circumstances have compelled Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., as our readers already know, 
to make a similar experiment with Longfellow’s 
‘Hyperion’ and ‘ Outre-Mer.’ 

It is thirteen years since the first English trans- 
lation of Bjérnson’s ‘ Fisher Maiden’ was given to 
the American public. Professor R. B. Anderson’s 
version has now appeared in the uniform edition 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The same publishers 
send us ‘Tales of the Argonauts, and Eastern 
Sketches,’ in their handsome new edition of Bret 
Harte’s works, and Miss Hodgdon’s ‘ Whittier 
Leaflets,’ ‘‘ for home, libraries, and schools.” 

After an interval of eight years, a second edi- 
tion of the ‘Elementary History of Art,’ by N. 
D’Anvers, has been put forth (Scribner & Wel- 
ford). Some revision and enlargement this too 
comprehensive work has undergone, but errors 
or inadequate statements of considerable im- 
portance have been allowed to remain. Special 
stress is laid on the improvement of the musical 
section; but it could not be relieved of dryness, 
and the rule imposed upon himself by the author 
of excluding living artists is felt here perhaps 
more disastrously than elsewhere. The engrav- 
ings have been increased by seventy-six, and the 
book is in all respects comely and pleasant to the 
eye. 

Funk & Wagnalls have issued in a peculiarly 
neat and handy form—a booklike box containing 
a number of thin pamphlets, intended by turns 
for the pocket—Dr. R. S. Rosenthal’s ‘ Meister- 
schaft System’ for French andforGerman, The 
author does not claim originality for thissystem, 
which has been known for many years as Pren- 
dergast’s, but professes to have developed it 
much more thoroughly and naturally. Its pecu- 
liarity is that it begins with the complex instead 
of with the simple, stagting off at once with a 
“* foundation sentence ” consisting of two or more 
members, and ringing the changes upon that till, 
by a gradual process, a vocabulary of upward 
of 2,000 words has been acquired and mastered 
in a great variety of relations. We believe that 
in the hands of a competent teacher this system 
is the best yet devised for learning to speak a 
foreign tongue in a short time. Its utility for 
self-instruction will depend upon individual char- 
acter. 

A ‘Treatise on the Theory of Determinants,’ 
by Thomas Muir, Mathematical Master in the 
Glasgow High School (Macmillan & Co.), is a con- 
tribution of great practical value to a branch of 
mathematics which is attracting continually in- 
creasing attention. It contains an unusually 
large number of exercises, and for those who are 
commencing the study of determinants it seems 
to us superior to any work that has yet appear- 
ed in the English language. We observe with 
pleasure that on page 234 Mr. Muir renders a 
small measure of tardy, but none the less wel- 
come, justice to Hoine Wronski, a man alike re- 
markable for his learning, his genius, and his 
unrivalled faculty of rendering himself and his 
works repulsive to his contemporaries. 
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Many a writer upon homiletics would find 
nothing to complain of and much to make merry 
over in a little reprint (from the Portsmouth, 
England, Monitor), entitled, ‘Who Was Old 
Mother Hubbard ? A Modern Sermon,’ just pub 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The torture by 
inflation which the ministerial mind is too prone 
to inflict on even commonplace texts is here 
very amusingly hit off. 

A circular informs us that on account of the 
unfinished state of the mausoleum destined to 
receive the statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee, and 
for other reasons, the proposed centennial cele- 
bration of the Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia, in June, has been postponed. 

The current monthly issue of the Califoriion 
contains a paper, by Mr. Reardon, on Petrarch, 
which implies study of that author to a «d: 
gree seldom observable among Eastern scholars 
The bibliographical note at the end bristles with 
misprints, but is not without its value. 

Part 3 of vol. i. (New Series) of the Proceed 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society is 
fuller than ordinary of interesting papers. Most 
remarked would be Senator Hoar’s account of the 
Massachusetts ancestors of the late President, 
beginning with the Edward Gartfields, fathor 
and son, who * probably came over with Win 
throp, and were among the first settlers of Wa 
tertown, in 1630.” Two of the Garfield houses 


yet standing in Lincola, Middlesex Co,, and 
Westminster, Worcester Co., are pictured. The 


military tradition of the family is remarkable 
An amusing and learned paper on Tithingmen, 
by Mr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johus Hopkins 
University, also deserves mention, as do the tri 
butes to the memory of the late Mr. S. F. Haven, 
librarian of the Society since 1857. 

In Le Livre for April, Champfleury celebrates 
a well-forgotten sensationalist of thirty vears 
ago, Pétrus Borel, in order to prove that he de 
served the oblivion that has overtaken him, and 
partly to revive a medallion portrait of bim by 
Dusseigneur. The chief relish, however, is fur- 
nished by Eugéne Forgues in what appears to be 
the first of a series on *‘ The Book illustrators of 
the Nineteenth Century.” He leads off with the 
fertile and masterly Gavarni, whose life was 
such an unhappy anti-climax. Besides an inte- 
resting unpublished portrait of the artist, by bim- 
self, numerous samples of his work are given in 
the text, the ‘ Wandering Jew’ furnishing not a 
few. Mr. Forgues remarks on the complete dis- 
appearance of certain Parisian types preserved 
for us by the pencil of Gavarni, such as the gri- 
sette, the student, the pupil of the Conserva- 
toire. 

The little English theatrical year-book called 
‘Dramatic Notes’ (London: D. Bogue; New 
York: Scribner & Welford) has now appeared 
for the third time. The illustrations are still by 
Mr. T. W. Wilson, and are as effective as in the 
earlier volumes, and perhaps more abundant. 
The letter-press, formerly by Mr. C. E. Pascoe, 
and later by Mr. W. H. Rideing, is this time 
anonymous. Its critical quality is not very high, 
and at times its accuracy is at fault; but the 
arrangement of the pamphlet is convenient, it 
has a selection of ‘‘casts” of all the important 
productions, there is an index, and, in short, 
the book “fills a want.” There are noless than 
five drawings of Mr. Henry Irving and three of 
Miss Ellen Terry. There is a sketch, also, of 
Mr. Edwin Booth as Jago. 

We have received from B, Westermann & Co. 
parts 1-25 of the ornithological portion of A. E. 
Brehm’s ‘ Thierleben,’ now being published thus 
at Leipzig. Vols. iv.-vi. of this deservedly popu- 
lar work are devoted to birds, and as the parts 
now in hand reach midway through vol. v., 
we presume about as many more will be re- 
quired to complete this portion of the subject. 
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We have not been able to compare this edition 


directly with the original, which appeared seve- 
ral years ago, but the publisher’s prospectus 
makes no mention of any textual modification, 
and we presume the text is a literal reprint. 
Aside from its appearance in successive parts, 
the feature of this ‘‘ Chromo-Ausgabe” is the in- 
introduction of colored plates—the parts now in 
hand having each one or two, and 170 being the 
number advertised for the whole work. Owing to 
the absence of Dr. Brehm, the superintendence 
of the plates, which are executed by Winkler, 
devolves upon Dr. A. Girtanner, of St. Gall, 
as far as the parts of the work relating both to 
mammals and to birds are concerned, other col- 
laborators being engaged for the lower verte- 
brates and the invertebrates. Great care has 
been taken to make the coloring true to nature, 
with a result far above the average of similar 
representations of natural-history objects in Ger- 
many—and, indeed, the interval needs be wide 
between even passably good pictures and the 
cheap, flashy prints we are accustomed to see 
from that quarter. The textual woodcut illus- 
trations of the original are retained in the pre- 
sent edition, the form of which is substantially 
the same. The value of Brehm’s text being no- 
torious, and the position of this * Thierleben,’ as 
the best German popular-scientific treatise on 
the subject at large, being assured, the addition 
of colored plates cannot fail to render the work 
still more effectually instructive by making it 
more attractive; while the very reasonable price 
—about twenty-five cents per part—at which it 
is offered will further conduce to this end. 

We receive from Amsterdam a new periodical 
entitled Onze Volkstaal (Our Native Language), 
of which the object is to do for Holland what 
the ‘ Dialect Society ” does for England—viz., to 
promote the systematic study of the various pro- 
vincial dialects. In another Dutch periodical, 
De Portefeuille, we find an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of Longfellow. 

Should the great disks of glass recently cast by 
M. Feil, of Paris, for the objective of the Lick 
telescope, prove to be optically perfect speci- 
mens, it is not impossible that the instrument 
may be ready for work on Mount Hamilton, Cal- 
ifornia, as early as the autumn of 1884. The flint 
lens—a disk of thirty-eight inches diameter, 
which was four days in casting and a menth in 
cooling—is said to have been found by optical 
tests ‘‘ perfect in all its parts,” and is now on its 
way to the establishment of the Messrs. Clark, of 
Cambridgeport, to whom was awarded by the 
Lick Trustees the contract for giving the lenses 
the proper figure. The crown lens was cast 
about the first of April. 


~—In the March issue of Harper’s Monthly, 
Prof. Luigi Monti, after mention of well-known 
passages in “The Frogs” of Aristophanes, in- 
quires : ‘‘ Now, who could have supposed that 
our Mother Goose nursery-story of a cock-horse 
had such a venerable, classical, and archzeologi- 
cal origin?” It would not, of course, have cor- 
roborated his proprietorship of the view therein 
implied if he had quoted from Liddell and Scott’s 
Dictionary its definition of hippalektrudn, “a 
horse-cock (as we say cock-horse),” etc., latterly 
replaced by ‘‘a horse-cock or gryphon.” As 
elements of our compound words, and also else- 
where, we find the names of divers animals, em- 
ployed qualificatively, alluding to salient char- 
acteristics of those animals. Thus, in bullfrog, 
bulrush, bull-trout, bull stands for “large” or 
“*sturdy ”; and the provincial bull-works de- 
notes ‘‘ boisterous behavior.” Horse, again, and 
for obvious reasons, is synonymous with bull, in 
horse-ant, horse-chestnut, horse-laugh, horse- 
leech, horse-play, and likewise in horse-god- 
mother, a term not very unusual in literature. 





Similarly, our cock-sure, cocky, and cock of the 
walk (to go no further) refer to the cock in re- 
spect of his self-confident bearing. The cock- 
horse of infantine mythology is, then, most 
probably, a word devised to signify a lively or 
mettlesome horse. At all events, there is no 
proof whatever that it was suggested by the 
conception of a composite creature, half-cock 
and half-horse. Prof, Monti’s ‘‘ real cock-horse,” 
as he designates a fantastic figure, a horse-cock, 
surviving ruinously on an ancient Etruscan 
vase, involves, from what Coleridge calls the 
factual point of view, a begging of the question. 
Our nursery cock-horse, if of ‘“‘ venerable, classi- 
cal, and archeological origin” from the hippa- 
lektrudn, has sprung from its long-buried ashes 
in a manner so truly phenomenal that the meta- 
morphosis which has transposed the horse and 
the cock may be counted as only a trifle. That 
a cock-horse should be utilized toward a new 
‘tale of a cock and a bull” evinces, however, it 
must be admitted, a certain sense of congruity. 


—While occupied in cataloguing the library of 
his deceased grandfather, once mayor of Plom- 
biéres in France, the Abbé J. Parisot in 1879 
found an anonymous manuscript written ina 
very small but quite legible hand. This manu- 
script proved to contain, on closer examination, 
a grammar, a vocabulary, and a rich collection 
of national songs of the Taensa language, once 
spoken on both sides of the Mississippi River, be- 
tween Vicksburg and Natchez. _ M. Parisot’s 
grandfather had previously translated the con- 
tents from a Spanish original, and on M, Parisot 
devolved the difficult task of combining the va- 
rious grammatic notices into one systematic 
whole, of which he gave the first intimation, to 
those interested in linguistics, in the Paris Revue 
de Linguistique (vol. xiii., 1880). Encouraged 
by the favorable welcome accorded to this ar- 
ticle, he and M. Lucien Adam set themselves 
about the publication of the whole treasure con- 
tained in the manuscript. From the volume 
now before us (‘Grammaire et Vocabulaire de 
la Langue Taensa’), which forms the ninth in 
the ‘“‘ Bibliothéque linguistique américaine,” it 
appears that this southern language, which 
seems to be extinct at the present epoch, was 
spoken in two dialects. The northern dialect 
was in use among the Taensa Indians inhabiting 
the woods, while the more euphonious southern 
dialect was the language spoken by the Taensas 
living on the banks of the ‘‘ Great River.” Incolo- 
nial history the Taensas-figure conspicuously, but 
we have no trace of arty writings composed in 
their language except the material embodied in 
this volume, and the old French explorers erro- 
neously considered the Taensas to be of the same 
race, kin, and language as the Natchez. This 
hitherto unknown language represents a new 
linguistic family by itself, and this isa fact of 
the highest importance for ethnology and lin- 
guistic topography, for it discloses to us a new 
racial subdivision among the numerous Ameri- 
can nations. 


—The eleven national songs appended to the 
grammar are provided with a French transla- 
tion standing opposite and are highly valuable: 
it is very rare indeed that additions like these 
are found in works on aboriginal languages. 
They are not accompanied by the notes, which 
once served to express them in song, but they 
give us such a graphic idea of the sentiments, 
customs, and home life of the Taensa people, 
that ethnologists cannot afford to slight them. 
As to the structure of the language, it has many 
peculiarities which distinguish it from other 
tongues of the Gulf States. All nouns forma 
plural number ; they divide themselves into two 
genders, which our grammarian calls male and 
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female, but which from the description given 
of them ought to be called noble and ignoble. 
The verb is usually placed before the subject 
and the object, the direct object being, asa rule, 
introduced by the particle me. Adjectives in 
our sense of the term do not exist in Taensa : 
they are expressed either by an abstract noun 
connected with another standing in the posses- 
sive case, or by the participle of an attributive 
verb. Thus a holy man will be rendered : ‘‘ the 
holiness of a man” or ‘‘a man holy-being.” The 
words frequently end in consonants, and several 
sounds are peculiar to the language ; it possesses 
the sounds th, f, and 7, and pronounces the w as 
a flatus comparable to that of Algonkin and Iro- 
quois. Other characteristics, which Taensa 
shares with all southern tongues, or a part of 
them, are the inflection of the verb by ten per- 
sonal endings, the existence of numerous verbals, 
of three fundamental tenses, and of a passive 
voice (in -i); the inflection of the substantive by 
eight postpositions, and the vocalic ending of 
the syllable, which becomes consonantic only at 
the end of words. Laws of euphony exercise 
great sway in this language and render its study 
peculiarly difficult. The numeral series presents 
the d.cimal system of numeration ; the simple 
numbers are mostly monosyllabic, and by their 
reduplication a distributive numeral is pro- 
duced. In concluding this notice we call atten- 
tion to the fact that to the collaborator of M. 
Parisot, Lucien Adam, scientists are indebted 
for no less than four linguistic publications with- 
in the short spaze of two years : on the Chiquito, 
on the Ba-ure, on the dialects of Guyana, and on 
the Taensa. The publishers, by the way, are 
Maisonneuve & Co. 


—Probably never before has the republic of 
letters had so many representatives from among 
the crowned heads of Europe as in our time, 
when, to mention only the most prominent, the 
Queen of Rumania (‘‘ Carmen Sylva”), King Os- 
car II. of Sweden, and Prince George of Prussia 
may fairly be classed among professional au- 
thors, and scarcely ten years have elapsed since 
Queen Sophia of Holland, an accomplished lin- 
guist and essayist, King John of Saxony, the 
scholarly translator of Dante, and King Charles 
XV. of Sweden, aneven more gifted poet than 
his brother and successor, were still among the 
living. King Louis II. of Bavaria and the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen continue to manifest a more 
than Medicean interest in music and the drama, 
respectively, and even science finds devoted 
disciples in princes of the blood. Thus Charles 
Theodore, Duke of Bavaria, and brother of the 
Empress of Austria, is a practising oculist of 
acknowledged ability, and his nephew, the 
Crown Prince Rudolph, who, under the guid- 
ance of the zodlogist Dr. Brehm, has pursued the 
study of the natural sciences, has published seve- 
ral interesting sketches of travels, besides va- 
rious scientific papers. Another scion of the 
house of Austria, the Archduke Ludwig Salva- 
tor—son of the last Grand Duke of Tuscany— 
whose liking for the sea and literary aspirations 
recall bis unfortunate kinsman Maximilian of 
Mexico, is the author of a series of works on the 
border lands of the Mediterranean, and has but 
lately returned from a tour around the world, an 
account of which he has published under the title 
‘Um die Welt, chne zu wollen.’ Three of these 
books, intended only for private circulation, and 
sumptuously manufactured, are entitled : ‘Der 
Golf von Buccari—Porto Ré,’ ‘ Bilder und Skiz- 
zen, 1871,’ ‘ Yacht-Reise in den Syrten, 1873,’ 
‘Levkosia, die Haupstadt von Cypern, 1873.’ 
The account of the visit to Lefkosha (Nicosia), if 
published by a less fortunately situated author, 
would be but a monograph of modest dimensions. 
As it is, it forms, like the two companion vol- 
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umes, a stately quarto. The numerous wood- 
cuts of all three are reproductions of sketches by 
the author, who is certainly a clever draughts- 
man and, indeed, is in many ways well equip- 
ped for the life of a traveller and the profession 
of a writer. His love of nature is genuine, his 
scientific attainments appear to be considerable, 
and his knowledge of languages, like that of all 
Austrian princes, is very extensive. Hisstyle is 
clear and sober, generally almost matter-of-fact; 
reflections and generalizations are infrequent, 
and, perhaps for obvious reasons, never trench 
on political ground. The headings of the chap- 
ters of the work on Nicosia—‘t General Remarks 
on the City”; ‘‘ The City Walls”; ‘‘ Architecture, 
Gardens”; ‘‘Mosques, Tombs of Saints” ; 
‘‘Churches and Cloisters”; “‘ Public Buildings, 
Baths, Khans, Bazaars”; ‘‘The People, their 
Customs and Amusements, Civil Authorities ”; 
‘* Trade and Commerce ”—will give an idea of the 
variety of subjects which the author's stay of 
two months in the capital of Cyprus enables him 
to treat of. His visit to the Croatian harbor Buc- 
cari (Porto Ré) was undertaken for the purpose 
of doing justice to a beautiful and neglected cor- 
ner of Europe. The narrative of the Archduke’s 
sail in the steam-yacht Nixe along the coasts of 
Tunis and Tripoli, consisting of extracts from 
his diary, occupies the 400 pages of the largest of 
these pleasant volumes. 


—Of another work relating to the Levant, 
by the same author, an English translation 
was published last year by Chatto & Win- 
dus (London), with twenty-three full-page 
illustrations from the pencil of the Archduke, 
under the title of ‘The Caravan Route be- 
tween Egypt and Syria.’ The opening of the 
Suez Canal has had the unexpected effect of 
destroying one of the oldest trade routes in the 
world. The traffic between Egypt and Syria, 
which had up tow that time been carried on by 
caravans, is now almost entirely diverted to the 
vessels plying between Jaffa and Port Said. 
Only an occasional Bedouin and the Arabs 
having charge of the telegraph line are now to 
be seen on what was, from before the time of 
Abraham to our own days, a crowded thorough- 
fare for the people of two continents. This fact 
gives an interest to the unpretending account by 
the Archduke of his journey over the old cara- 
van road, undertaken with the view of ascer- 
taining ‘‘ the feasibility of a railway connection 
round the coast.” The starting point of the 
journey was E] Kantara, where the road crosses 
the canal, and it ended at Gaza. The country 
passed through was an unbroken desert, with 
here and there a well and a few palm trees, but 
in places so destitute of water that the Bedouins 
themselves were perishing from thirst. El 
Harish, on the Egyptian frontier, once a place 
of considerable importance, buf dependent en- 
tirely upon its carrying trade, is fast falling into 
decay. The same is true of Khanyunis, the first 
Syrian town, but this is owing to the frequent 
inroads of the Bedouins. The proposed railway 
was found to be ‘‘absolutely impracticable” on 
account of the shifting nature of the sands, 
which, after every violent storm, would com- 
pletely bury it. The illustrations are spirited, 
and give a good idea of the monotonous scenery 
of the desert. 


—Eduard von Hartmann, in an article in Die 
Gegenwart for April 1, proposes the total exclu- 
sion of art from the churches, or the complete 
separation of the esthetic from the religious ele- 
ment in the ecclesiastic service. All the arts 
furnish their contingent to the complex emotion 
which goes by the name of religion: architec- 
ture, with its imposing structures, by evoking 
the feeling of the sublime ; sculpture and paint- 
ing, by a representation of subjects taken from 
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sacred history; music, by means of chorals, 
hymns, masses, oratorios; dancing, in its higher 
dramatic forms, by processions and other ob- 
servances. These last named mimic-symbolic 
representations have already completely disap- 
peared from the Protestant service, and the 
fate of these most primitive observances fore- 
shadows the fate which will attend all forms of 
religious art. Art has always been regarded as 
one of the strongest auxiliaries of religion. It 
puts the mind into a condition in which religious 
maxims are readily assimilated. Its influence is 
exemplified by the great impulse given to the 
Reformation by the Lutheran choral service ; 
and it is evinced to-day by the fact that many 
of the conversions to Catholicism are due to the 
superior «sthetic attractiveness of its service. 
But nevertheless religion and art must be sepa- 
rated—not only because art distracts the atten- 
tion from religious sentiments proper, but be- 
cause a factitious or ideal emotion is allowed to 
take the place of arealemotion. Religion isa 
real emotion inspired by our aspiiationsand sur- 
roundings ; but the emotion inspired by art 
relates to merely possible events and facts. 
To confound these emotions and allow the 
latter to take the place of the former is pro- 
ductive of mischief. But this is precisely the 
case in our modern churches. Many persons 
have become aware of the conflict between 
their religious and their scientific views of life, 
and, being unable to reconcile these conflicting 
views, take refuge in the mystic regions of 
religious art, mistaking the feelings aroused by 
it for true religious emotion. Thus not only 
a philosophic confusion arises, but the advent of 
the true monistic religion, as a substitute for 
Christianity, is retarded. This prevalence of 
art-culture in churches is always characteristic 
of a period of decay of a definite religion, where- 
as the creative periods of religious art always 
coincide with the periods of unshaken faith. To 
hasten the crisis, religious art should indeed be 
removed from the Church, but it should not be 
abandoned altogether. The proper place for re- 
ligious pictures is in the museums, for orato- 
rios and cantatas in the concert halls. 


—The Norwegian popular tales collected by 
Asbjérnsen and Moe have become standard 
literature in well-nigh every tongue. Jérgen 
Ingebrektsen Moe, one of these Norse Grimms, 
died March 27, as Bishop of the diocese of Chris- 
tiansand. He was born April 22, 1815, having 
reached his sixty-eighth year. Asbjérnsen and 
Moe became acquainted in their youth, and both 
had a peculiar fondness for popular literature. 
While spending their vacations in the country 
as private tutors, they began to collect nursery 
tales and ballads from the mouths of the pea- 
sants, and in 1842 they were able toannounce the 
publication of the first collection. Besides the 
popular tales, Moe collected a large number of 
ballads and of the so-called ‘“‘stevs,” a kind of 
improvised dialogues in metric form, a charac- 
teristic element in the popular poetry of Norway. 
In 1855 Moe became a pastor in Sigdal, a rural 
parish in Norway, and from that time he trans- 
ferred his interest in the popular tales to Asbjérn- 
sen, giving him all his published manuscripts. 
The stories told by Asbjérnsen and Moe are so 
nearly alike in style that it is difficult to distin- 
guish them, but on a more careful examination 
Asbjérnsen will be found to excel in plastic 
strength, while Moe's work is marked by a re- 
mariable finish and elegance. From Moe’s pen 
we also have several poems and a few original 
stories, both of which have been deservedly 
popular. His collected works appeared in two 
volumes in Christiania in 1877. 


—Steinway Hall was well filled on Thursday by 
an faudience eager to hear Mr. Joseffy’s inter- 








pretation of two concertos and a number of 
other pieces which he had not previously played 
in this city. The solo pieces on the programme 
were Beethoven's Sonata op. 110, Allegretto 
vivace Sonata op. 31 No. 3, D flat major Noc- 
turne by Chopin, and Liszt’s twelfth Rhapsodie 
Hongroise. These pieces were all played in suc- 
cession, but the insatiable and enthusiastic au 
dience nevertheless insisted on an encore, and 
got it in the shape of a Chopin Polonaise. It was 
in the Chopin selections and in the concertos 
that Mr. Joseffy made the best impression. 
The concertos were by Mozart, in A major, and 
by Saiut-Saéns, in G minor. To interpret cor 
rectly two such widely different works requires 
considerable versatility, but Mr. Joseffy proved 
himself equal to the emergency. In the Mozart 
concerto he had to contend not only against 
technical difficulties, but against the work 
itself, which, in its first movement, is bright 
and sprightly, but in the other movements so 
dreary and superannuated that neither his 
brilliant and smooth execution nor the delicate 
and finished phrasing of Mr. Thomas's orches 
tra could invest it with any charm. The 
Saint-Saéns concerto was more worthy ot 
the occasion. It is full of dazzling effects 
and French esprit, and gave Mr. Joseify every 
opportunity to display his thorough mastery of 
all the mechanical and most of the intellectual 
and emotional attributes we are accustomed to 
look for in a great pianist of this period. The 
orchestra alone played Gluck’s immortal over 
ture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” and Schumann's 
“Overture, Scherzo, and Finale.” Mr. The 
mas’s musicians are not quite the same in these 
extra concerts that they are in the Philbar- 
monic concerts. They seem to feel less put on 
their dignity, and play to some extent as if they 
were having a holiday. By this we do not at 
all mean that they play badly. On the con- 
trary, although they are apt to pay a little less 
attention to shading than usual, there is a pecu- 
liar vigor, freshness, and abandon in their play- 
ing that inevitably affects the hearer and makes 
him feel equally fresh and happy. 


THE ST. CLAIR PAPERS. 
The Lifeand Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, 
with his Correspondence and other Papers, 
arranged and annotated by William Henry 
Smith. 2 vols., large 8vo, pp. 609 and 649. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1882. 
THE existence in Kansas of a mass of papers in 
the handwriting of Arthur St. Clair, the first 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, was 
made known to the State of Ohio in 1869 by a 
memorial presented to the Legislature by the 
Western Reserve Historical Society. At the 
special recommendation of Governor Hayes, the 
General Assembly voted an appropriation the 
following year for the purchase of the St. Clair 
manuscripts, which were finally secured for the 
State Library, where they were properly ar- 
ranged. In order to make this mass of historical 
material available for research, and at the same 
time to remove all temptation from light-fingered 
antiquarians, autograph-stealers, and other klep- 
tomaniacs, it was determined by the Library 
Commissioners to recommend publication, which 
was authorized in February. 1881. The papers 
were then entrusted to the editorial hands of 
William Henry Smith, formerly Secretary of 
the State of Ohio, who was known to have been 
engaged for several years in a special study of 
the lifeand times of Arthur St. Clair. The editor, 
after a critical collation of the purchased texts, 
with others existing in private collections 
(whereby first drafts were either corrected or 
eliminated), has, in a year’s time, presented the 
public with a well-digested edition of the St 
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Clair Papers, classified chronologically by sub- 
jects, and provided with a serviceable index. 
The first volume contains the editor’s own study 
of the ‘ Life and Public Services of Arthur St. 
Clair,” occupying 256 pages, and more than 
one-third of the St. Clair Papers, this portion 
embracing St. Clair’s correspondence during 
the period of the boundary troubles between 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, also during Lord 
Dunmore’s Indian war and the entire Revo- 
lutionary struggle. The second volume is de- 
voted entirely to papers touching the government 
and of the Northwestern Territory. 
Valuable as were St. Clair’s military services in 
connection with the French and Indian wars 
and as an adviser of Washington during the 
Revolution, it is chiefly for his subsequent merits 
as the pioneer of law and institutions in the 
Northwest that he ought to be known; and it is 
perhaps the chief merit of Mr. Smith's work 
that he has laid special stress upon the above in- 
troduction of government by St. Clair under the 
Ordinance of 1787. 

The origin of this famous Ordinance, which 
established land titles, townships, 
schools, civil and religious liberty, beyond the 
Obio, and the idea of a growing system of federal 
States, gradually organized from the national 
demain under the sovereign control of Congress, 
is one of the most disputed questions of Ameri- 
can constitutional history. Daniel Webster, in 
his speech against Hayne on the Western land 
question, took occasion to claim the authorship 
of the Ordinance for Nathan Dane, of Massachu- 
setts, and said, moreover, that ‘it was carried 
by the North, and by the North alone.” Hayne 
ard Benton at once opposed this Northern view, 
and claimed for the South the chief credit in 
passing the Ordinance, and the honor of author- 
ship for Thomas Jefferson (Benton, i., 133-6). 
Since that memorable debate, partisans of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, of the North 
and the South, have battled for the pos- 
session of historic ground, which in point of 
fact belongs to neither party, but to both. The 
side of Jefferson is best supported by Hon. Ed- 
ward Coles, a Virginian, at one time Governor 
of Illinois, in a paper published in 1856 by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The Dane point of view is well 
presented, first, in Dane’s own letter to Webster, 
printed in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, February, 1869, and, second- 
ly, in Spencer's ‘ History of the United States’ 
(ii.,202-9), which contains a letter of Dane to 
Rufus King, written shortly after the passage of 
the Ordinance. Broader than these partisan 
views are the judgments of Peter Force in the 
National Intelligencer, August 26, 1847 (reprint- 
ed in the St. Clair Papers); of W. F. Poole, in the 
North American Review, April, 1876; and of the 
editor of the St. Clair Papers, who follows Mr. 
Poole in the view that the Ordinance was passed 
at the instance of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Ministe- 
rial Agent for the Ohio Company, composed of 
New England men, and with power from them 
and others to negotiate the purchase of 5,000,000 
acres of land, but suggests that Mr. Poole “ gives 
too little consideration tothe influence of others.” 
Mr. Smith mentions the influence of St. Clair, 
who, by virtue of his position as President of 
Congress, appointed a committee favorable to Dr. 
Cutler’s scheme, and thussupplemented the efforts 
of that estimable divine, from Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, who, in these degenerate times, would 
perhaps be called a lobbyist. Mr. Poole, if we 
understand him, does not claim that Dr. Cutler 
actually framed the Ordinance, but that he in- 
fluenced its revision and successful passage. Mr. 
Smith’s view that there were “many authors” 
issound. The Ordinance of 1787, like all pro- 
ducts of wise legislation, was created not by one 
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man or one section of country, but by the con- 
current wisdom of many men and by the unani- 
mous vote of Congress. Jefferson and Dane, 
Pickering and King, of Massachusetts, Carring- 
tonand Lee, of Virginia, Kean, of South Caro- 
lina, and Smith, of New York, the moral and 
educational interests of New England (repre- 
sented by Dr. Cutler), the economic interests of 
the whole country (providing for its public debts 
by the sale of public lands), the ‘‘ private specu- 
lation” of ‘‘many of the principal characters in 
America” (Cutler’s Diary), the personal popu- 
larity of St. Clair with the Southern party, 
which wished to reimburse the General for his 
Revolutionary losses by making him Governor 
of the Northwest—all these influences, and many 
more besides, entered into the formation and 
adoption of the Ordinance of 1787. 

The germ of this Magna Charta of the West lay 
in Jefferson’s idea of ‘‘a charter of compact,” the 
articles of which should ‘‘stand as fundamental 
constitutions [‘‘ conditions” Mr. Smith and Peter 
Force have it, cf. Journals of Congress, iv., 380] 
between the thirteen original States, and each of 
the several States now newly described,” which 
Jefferson, according to the first draft which 
Peter Force copied, would havenamed Sylvania, 
Michigania, Cheronesus, Assenisipia (from As- 
senisipi or Rock River), Metropotamia, Illinoia, 
Saratoga, Washington, Polypotamia, and Peli- 
sipia! The country has escaped some of Jeffer- 
son’s fancies, but his idea of a federal compact 
between the Eastand the West was good, and it 
was adopted by Congress April 25, 1784, and re- 
adopted July 15, 1787, in the so-called ‘articles 
of compact,” which, as Nathan Dane said to 
Webster, are the most important part of the 
Ordinance and were made ‘‘to endure for- 
ever.” Federal unity with the great West was 
a Jeffersonian idea, and it was the main idea of 
the Ordinance. The anti-slavery clause, which 
Jefferson would have applied to the entire West 
without any Ohio or Missouri compromise, was 
only a corollary to his main proposition. The 
fugitive-slave clause, introduced by the consent 
of the North into the noble Ordinance of 1787, 
was perhaps another corollary; but it was not 
drawn by Jefferson. The original idea of a com- 
pact grew, according to principles of natural 
selection, from its Congressional environment. 
The representatives of Virginia introduced a 
saving clause in favor of the laws and customs 
of the French villagers beyond the Ohio, who 
had ‘‘ professed themselves citizens of Virginia.” 
Massachusetts, through the legal knowledge of 
Nathan Dane and the diplomacy of Dr. Cutler, 
provided for the welfare of her colonists by in- 
corporating principles from her own Constitu- 
tion of 1780, which, like all State governments 
in America at that time, was based upon old 
English institutions, the Bi!l of Rights, and the 
Common Law. Such was the origin of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787—not a sudden creation, but a slow, 
historic growth, the product of many minds and 
many interests working toward a common end. 

The experience of St. Clair as a fighter of In- 
dians, and as a pioneer of civil institutions in 
western Pennsylvania, fitted him most admira- 
bly for the governmental conquest of Ohio. He 
had filled various grades of civic office, from 
surveyor and justice of the peace to member- 
ship of a Governor’s Council, and now, as Gov- 
ernor of the Northwestern Territory, he was to 
introduce the Ordinance of 1787. The settlement 
of Ohio by colonists from New England 
began on the 7th of April, 1788, at Marietta, 
under the shelter of a military post, Fort Har- 
mar. On the 15th of July, his Excellency Gov- 
ernor St. Clair, accompanied by Secretary Sar- 
gent and the Judges appointed by Congress, made 
their official entry into the village of Marietta, 
the first capital of the Northwest. The Ordi- 
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nance for the institution of government and 
the commissions of the Governor and Judges 
were read by the Secretary. St. Clair then 
made a speech to the people, emphasizing the 
importance of ‘good government,” and saying 
that the Judges, with his assistance, were em- 
powered ‘‘to select from the codes of the 
mother States such laws as may be thought 
proper.” As by a pretorian edict, govern- 
ment was proclaimed in this Territorial pro- 
vince. It is interesting to note that the first 
law actually instituted in Ohio was for the crea- 
tion of a militia. This reminds one of the very 
first law enacted in Plymouth town meeting 
“for the establishing of military orders” 
(Dexter’s ‘ Mourt’s Relation,’ 80). Measures for 
the common defence are always first in the his- 
tory of Saxon civic communities. By the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 the Governor was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the militia, and invested 
with power of appointing county magistrates 
and local officers. Two days after the institu- 
tion of militia, St. Clair ordered ‘‘ the county of 
Washington” to be laid out, and issued commis- 
sions to * Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper, 
Esquires,” justices of the peace. A Court of 
Quarter Sessions, a County Court of Common 
Pleas, a Sheriff, a Court of Probate, oaths of 
office, fines and penalties, laws regulating mar- 
riages, etc., were soon instituted. The formal 
inauguration of the judiciary is graphically de- 
scribed by the editor of the St. Clair Papers: 


‘*On that memorable first Tuesday of Septem- 
ber the citizens, Governor St. Clair, and otber 
Territorial officers and military from Fort Har- 
mar being assembled at the Point, a procession 
was formed, and, as became the occasion, with 
Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, Sheriff, with drawn 
sword and wand of office at the head, marched 
up a path that had been cut through the forest 
to the hall in the northwest blockhouse of Cam- 
pus Martius, where the whole countermarched, 
and the Judges, Putnam and Tupper, took their 
seats on the high bench. Prayer was fittingly 
offered by our friend, the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
who was on a visit to the new colony, after 
which the commissions of the Judges, Clerk, and 
Sheriff were read, and the opening proclaimed 
in deep tones by Colonel Sproat, in these words: 
‘O yes! a court is opened for the administration 
of even-handed justice, to the poor and the rich, 
to the guilty and the innocent, without respect 
of persons; none to be punished without trial by 
their peers, and then in pursuance of the laws 
and evidence in the case.’ . . This was the 
opening of the Court of Common Pleas. The 
Indian chiefs, who had been invited by Governor 
St. Clair to attend a convention, were curious 
witnesses of this impressive scene ” (i., 148-9). 

St. Clair is perhaps best known, not as the 
founder and civic organizer of the Northwest, 
but as an unfortunate general under whom the 
Western army suffered a terrible defeat by Indian 
savages. The popular verdict as to St. Clair’s 
criminal responsibility in this matter is based 
upon the current tradition of his condemnation 
by George Washington, who, upon the authority 
of his Secretary, Colonel Lear, and of bis bio- 
graphers, Custis, Rush, and Irving, is reputed to 
have indulged himself in the most terrible profa- 
nity after hearing the news from St. Clair’s mes- 
senger, although the wrath of the Father of his 
Country was restrained until after dinner, and, 
indeed, for several hours, until the close of an 
evening party. Mr. Smith treatsthe above story in 
a very matter-of-fact way by saying that Major 
Denny, St. Clair’s messenger, delivered his de- 
spatches not to Wasbington, but to General Knox, 
the Secretary of War. Major Denny describes 
his call upon the President: “The morning 
after my arrival here (Philadelphia) General 
Knox called at my quarters, and took me to the 
President’s, where we breakfasted with the 
family, and afterward had much talk on the sub- 
ject of the campaign and defeat.” If this was 
really the first interview of Major Denny with 
Washington, it would seem to throw some dis- 
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credit upon the old story of an officer in full 
uniform dismounting in front of the Presidential 
mansion, at the close of a winter’s day, and pro- 
ceeding to sound the knocker, whereupon opens 
a drama lasting the entire evening, and moving 
with all the dreary solemnity of a Greek play to 
its final ‘“‘scene.” It is a well-known fact that 
George Washington sometimes swore, although 
Jared Sparks eliminated everything that was 
improper in Washington’s writings, but it is 
somewhat doubtful whether, on this occasion, 
St. Clair was really cursed in the name of 
widows and orphans and of the country at large. 
Chief-Justice Marshall says the defeated gene- 
ral “still retained the undiminished esteem and 
good opinion of Washington.” Congress inves- 
tigated the whole matter, and reported that it 
was simple justice to St. Clair to acknowledge 
that ‘‘ the failure of the late expedition can in 
no respect be imputed to his conduct, either at 
any time before or during the action.” The 
plain facts appear to be that St. Clair was not 
adequately supported by the War Department; 
he had for the most part only raw militia, with 
poor guns, poor powder, and insufficient sup- 
plies. ‘Lhe men, on half rations and without 
pay, deserted in large numbers, and St, Clair 
found himself left in the wilderness with only 
1,400 troops, which were surrounded by a host of 
savages, supplied with arms and ammunition 
from British posts, and incited to repel all fur- 
ther invasion of the Northwest. Congress learned 
wisdom by St. Clair’s defeat, and gave his suc- 
cessor, General Wayne, a well-disciplined army 
of five thousand men. 

St. Clair’s military reverse occurred in the fall 
of the year 1791. His work of civic construc- 
tion, defended by military power, went on for 
eleven years, until 1802, when he was deposed 
from office because he was too staunch a Fede- 
ralist to suit the Republican party of Jefferson. 
St. Clair now returned to his old home in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, where he endeavored to gather 
together what remained of his family and for- 
tune. Before the Revolution St. Clair was a 
wealthy man. Returning from service under 
Wolfe in Canada, the gallant young Scotchman 
had married a Boston heiress, of Bayard and 
Bowdoin blood, with £14,000 forher dowry. In- 
stead of remaining amid the refinements of Bos- 
ton society, where he was a great favorite, the 
young man removed with his wife to the Ligo- 
nier Valley, where he settled upon a large estate 
granted him by the Guvernment for his military 
services. Much of his personal property was, 
however, sacrificed during the Revolutionary 
war in maintaining the troops of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, a sacrifice which the Governorship 
of the Northwest never made good. He re- 
turned from beyond the Ohio, embarrassed by 
debts amounting to more than $9,000, which 
had been incurred in furnishing supplies for 
military purposes. The Government, moved 
by party considerations, ignored his claims, and 
St. Clair’s entire property was in consequence 
swept away by his creditors. The impoverished 
old general and his devoted daughter took refuge 
in a log hut, upon a bit of waste land, on che old 
State road from Bedford to Pittsburg, and sup- 
ported themselves by selling provender to wagon- 
ers and westward-moving immigrants. Major- 
General Arthur St. Clair, the friend of Wash- 
ington, once President of Cougress and the first 
Governor of the Northwestern Territory, reduced 
to this wretched plight, while orators like Henry 
Clay, Charles Mercer, and William Henry Harri- 
son (St. Clair’s successor in the Northwest) were 
vainly pleading his cause, is a spectacle for 
pessimistic contemplation more notable perhaps 
than that of Robert Morris, the financier who 
made the combination at Yorktown possible, sit- 
ting in a debtor’s prison at Philadelphia for three 
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and a half years. But Robert Morris had been a 
reckless land-speculator, and perhaps St. Clair 
was not altogether wise in his business relations 
and public career. Circumstances often mitigate 
the passing ingratitude of republics; moreover, 
in the end, some States pay their debts of honor 
—for example, Ohio to the memory of St. Clair. 
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Wuy Mr. Trollope should have taken to satire 
at this late day it is difficult to guess, and not 
less difficult after than before reading his ‘ Fixed 
Period.’ The story appears to be intended to 
satirize the belief, so far as it can be said to have 
any existence, in euthanasia. For this purpose 
we are taken to an island in the Pacific called 
Britannula, originally a colony of Great Britain, 
but long since practically independent, where an 
extremely stupid but very popular President, 
named Neverbend, has succeeded in getting a 
law enacted by which, to spare the aged the 
pains and troubles of old age, and to save the 
community the expense involved in the support 
of those who are no longer able to support them- 
selves, all old people who have reached a 
limit of age fixed by statute are tobe ‘* depos- 
ited” for a year ina senile retreat, known as 
“The College,” where, after spending their last 
twelvemonth surrounded by every luxury and 
comfort which legislation can supply, they are 


‘to be disposed of in a painless and classical man- 


ner, by having their veins opened in a bath. 
The act, though adopted with enthusiasm, 
leads to trouble. The first Britannulist who 
reaches the fixed period is a hale and hearty old 
man. He feels that he has in him the capacity 
for many more years of active life, and wishes 
to devote them to the quiet accumulation of 
wealth and the enjoyment of a serene and happy 
old age, surrounded by his family. He has no 
desire to be ‘‘ deposited” or to die before his 
time comes. The reluctance of this oid gentle- 
man to comply with the terms of the law is the 
only really humorous thing in the book. There 
isa love affair between his daughter and the son 
of the President, and in the end the custom of 
*deposition” is broken up through their unwill- 
ingness to have Eva’s father sent to the **Col- 
lege.”. The powerful English naval vessel, aptly 
named the John Bright, appears off the island, 
and, witb a 250-ton gun, threatens it with de- 
struction. Great Britain resumes her authority 
in Britannula, puts a new governor in charge, 
and Mr. Neverbend is sent to England. 

If any reformer had ever seriously proposed 
to introduce euthanasia as an actual practice of 
dealing with the old, satire of it might be amus- 
ing; but as ‘‘ removing” the old has never been 





in civilized life anything but a fanciful idea with 
which people amuse themselves in conversation, 
satire is out of place in connection with it. For 
satire there must be somewhere a serious founda- 
tion of belief to be ridiculed and made light of. 
Here there is just the opposite. The result is 
that this book is like an elaborate elephantine 
attempt at a joke by a person without any sense 
of humor. Asadmirers of Mr. Trollope we feel 
that we must beg him to stop and not be deluded 
into imagining that the ‘ Fixed Period’ isa sue- 
cess. The satire involved in the general concep- 
tion of the story is weighed down and rendered 
still more ponderous by some cyclopean speci 
mens of incidental humor. Everybody travels on 
bicycles going at the rate of a railroad train, 
and lighted with electric lamps; cricket matches 
are played with steam bowlers and catapults; 
telephonic communication between sea and shore 
is maintained by means of “ hair” telephones, 
ete. All this is rather labored than amusing. 

The readers of ‘ Prudence,’ when it appeared as 
a serial, must have been conscious that it was a 
little belated. Its theme isthe ‘‘ esthetic craze ” 
in London. In the treatment of such a subject 
for purposes of fiction, there are only two stand- 
points—the one of whole-hearted enthusiasm, the 
other of satire. If the first had ever been tena- 
ble, it was no longer possible from the moment 
that Patience and Bunthorne appeared, while 
after the cleverness of that caricature any at- 
tempt at purely literary satire falls flat. The 
mind which had not logic enough to perceive 
the existence of these inevitable difficulties could 
have neither the force nor the originality to 
make a brilliant book. Hence it need be no sur- 
prise that ‘Prudence’ is dull in style and very 
scanty in material. Esthetic parlorsand studies 
would be fertile and delightful fields for a real 
“realist,” but the best that Mrs. Lillie can co is 
to say of a drawing-room : “ Whatever of art 
and decoration there is, is of the best.” No one 
has ever forgotten the beautiful, suggestive 
description of the studio by the Thames in ‘The 
Village on the Cliff.’ So far as situation and 
traditions go, it might be in the same rooms that 
Prudence sits for her portrait, but Mrs. Lillie 
contents herself with such tame indefiniteness 
as: ‘ Within, everything that a really good in- 
stinct for color and arrangement could do, he 
had done for the room. I cannot hope to de- 
scribe the means employed for this wonderfully 
harmonious end.” 

The story is as improbable as it is simple. 
Prudence is a young American girl of exquisite 
beauty, who has her head—such a head as it is— 
turned by the frivolity and flattery of a fashion- 
able set in London. She marries ‘‘ a prosperous 
New Yorker, with a flavor of good society and 
cheerfulness,” and so goes near to break the 
heart of her first lover, Fielding, who is repre- 
sented as the incarnation of all the supposed 
New England virtues in an exterior of (equally 
supposed) New England plainness and dulness. 
It is all nearly absurd enough to refute itself, 
but there are two especial contradictions which 
seem to us to call for remark. Young ladies of 
such position as to command an entrance into 
good society in London, and of fortune sufficient 
for costumes of ‘‘ creamy satin and careless lace,” 
do not come out of ‘‘ sober, ugly-colored parlors ’ 
wherein “‘the dull existence of American women 
grows grayer year by year.” But a graver 
matter is the inconsistency in the character of 
Prudence. She was the darling of a brother of 
great intellectual power, of devotion equal to 
self-sacrifice and death in the yellow-fever epi- 
demic, and all her girlhood the companion of 
the studies and thoughts of Fielding, a man of 
the highest, noblest aims. That a girl brought 
up under such influences would be caixiod. off 
her feet by a mere glimpse of the gay world is 
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as unlikely as that a man like Fielding could 
have for so many years delighted in the sym- 
pathy of an empty-headed doll, such as the Pru- 
dence of the end of the tale. Either supposition 
degrades the ideal of life and cheapens the 
value of early influence and association. The 
illustrations are by Du Maurier ; but if he had 
never done anything better, neither Postle- 
thwaite nor Oscar Wilde would be as notorious 
as he is. 

‘A Tallahassee Girl’ abounds in crudities of 
thought and absurdities of expression at which 
it is impossible not to smile ; yet, for all that, it 
is quite the best of the ‘‘ Round-Robin Series.” 
Its sketches are broken, but one catches from 
them the charm of the faded dignity, the drowsy 
afternoon calm of the old Southern capital. 
Lucie, the heroine, is a gracious figure, and it is 
in her portrait ard in the conception of the rela- 
tions of the three men of the story to her and to 
each other, that the marked merit of the book 
lies. 


‘“We dropped in there like strange beings from 
another planet. She looked curiously and in- 
quiringly at us; she enjoyed us as somewhat 
new and interesting ; but she loved Vance be- 
fore she ever saw us, and she was, like a true 
sweet woman the world over, faithful and loya 
to her lord. The thing has its touch of pathos, 
its pang, its irony, but it also has the dewy 
freshness and tenderness and joyfulness of the 
old, old story. Tt ended in a happy marriage. 
What could be added? Is it not a perfectly 
rounded poem ¢” 

The delicacy and reserve of handling with 
which the main idea is developed, even in the 
extravagance of style, suggest a musician who 
can compose a sweet and tender harmony and 
yet knows not quite how to manage the pedals. 
The surmise is obvious that the book is a first 
effort. If so, it is either a chance hit of unusual 
felicity, or else it is the evident promise of some- 
thing better. Predilections for finished writing 
compel us to say that “Ind.” and “ Ark.” and 
‘**jun.” are out of place in a novel, and to in- 
quire for the proof-reader who could let pass 
“wrung in” for ‘“‘rung in,” or “ wreaked” for 
“wrecked.” 

It is Monadnoc which is ‘In the Distance,’ 
dominating the lives of the personages of the 
story, though the author, aware that this is not 
the effect of mountains upon the immediate 
dwellers thereby, imports his dramatis persone, 
the keepers of a summer holiday and the young 
new minister of the village. This novel is totally 
unlike Auerbach’s ‘On the Heights,’ and yet the 
one suggests the other—not, we are sorry to say, 
to the advantage of the New England story. 
This is not uninteresting, and some of the situa- 
tions are almost thrilling; but there was a 
subtlety in the original conception which only 
a stronger imaginative power could realize. 
The hero bas a force and a nobility which com- 
pel belief in him ; but we could wish that he had 
been left to himself to discover the folly and 
selfishness of his very self-denial. A typhoid 
fever is a potent argument, but there would be 
more respect for a man capable of reasoning 
himself into reasonableness. A tendency to far- 
fetched conceits and similes gives a labored ef- 
fect to the style, while proofs of keen and deli- 
cate observation are still not wanting. Of such 
is the description of “ people whose riches were 
greater than themselves”; or this: ‘‘ His manner 
was charged with a tenderness that tried to con- 
ceal itself under the deference and respect of a 
man who discusses some mere business detail with 
a woman upon whom great suffering has unex- 
pectedly fallen.” The best picture is that of the 
Divinity Professor, the last of a clerical family : 
“‘ He represented one of the few kinds of heredi- 
tary aristocracy that receive a careless, grudging 
recognition in America ; and it was with some- 
thing like the pride of a waning aristocracy that 
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for many years he had written, taught, and 
preached, dreaming of the restoration of his 
Pilgrim forefathers’ faith to its ancient power.” 

‘Exchange No Robbery’ is a very pretty and 
very improbable story, yet very vraisembluble. 
It is of the sort that tempts a critic to tell it; 
but it would be a pity to reveal the secret of the 
mystification, innocent at first, but growing to a 
portentous and hazardous state secret. Grand 
kinsfolk are elated that the ducal house, ‘so 
particularly unendowed in the female line, 
should produce such a paragon”; and, for once, 
confession becomes no duty, and, in the end, a 
pair of true lovers are happily “fated by a 
jest.” 

‘bits from Blinkbonny’ is a story unpretend- 
ing enough, but with the inimitable Scotch 
flavor. If heroine there be, it is Bell Cameron, 
a faithful servant-woman, but the chief inci- 
dent is the leaving of manse and kirk by her 
master, the minister, at the “ Disruption” of 
forty years ago. That secession, and the forma- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland, will seem 
now, we fear, an episode obscure as well as re- 
mote ; but this book will to some readers bring 
back days when the name of Mary Lundie Dun- 
can was familiar in the household, and when 
childish hearts thrilled with the story from their 
elders (to whom it was a present reality) of how 
the four hundred ministers rose up in St. An- 
drew’s Church, and, leaving their all behind 
them, went out from the General Assembly to 
poverty and to freedom. 

Mrs. Alexander has put less plot than ever 
into ‘The Freres.’ A succession of lovers ap- 
pear, and there might as well have been six of 
them as three before the right one, for there 
seems no lack yet of the mildly-interesting inci- 
dents with which she is wont to fill her pages. 
Much of the scene is laid in Germany, and if to 
some readers it is (in more senses than one) not 
a little after ‘The Initials,’ Grace Frere, as the 
faithful daughter and the sister devoted to a 
ne’er-do-weel brother, is of a type always wel- 
come in a novel. There is an amusing conscious- 
ness of ‘‘elegance” in clothes, and the speeches 
are not always in perfect good taste ; but one 
would not be captious over a book in the main 
so sweet and wholesome as this. 

‘The Lads and Lasses of Langley’ relates the 
adventures of a dozen village children of high and 
low degree. The “ Wolf” is a pretty instance 
of a genuine sensation made up from very simple 
material. However one may differ from Miss 
Yonge, all will agree that her stories for girls 
and boys inculcate sound principles of truth and 
honor. The children are naughty, not in pro- 
portion to the inconvenience they give, but be- 
cause of the real right and wrong of things. 

It would seem to imply some special influence 
in the air, that four novels come at once to our 
hands in which the central figures are Jews. 
‘Beggar My Neighbor’ deals with country life 
in Poland. It is cast in the somewhat fantastic 
mould of the game of cards of that name. The 
villain of the plot is Lucyan Bielinski, the lord 
of the manor ; but the arch-knave is Aitzig Ma- 
julik, the Jew—“‘ one of that nation who are at 
once the slaves and the masters of Poland. 
Drawing gain out of the indolence of Pulish 
character, the Jews have, little by little, got the 
strings of the whole national life into their 
hands. Tbey have crept into the machinery of 
public life, and have wound and wormed them- 
selves in behind the very veil of privacy. They 
cannot be kept away or pushed back ; for you 
cannot fight them with their own weapons— 
they do not push, they crawl.” Lucyan wins 
the first hand, but loses the honor. In the end 


both lose the last trick, and perforce the analogy 
breaks down; for it is the non-player who wins. 
The story has nothing to do with politics, and 
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the action is wholly within the traditional lines 
of Polish life and manners; but to lovers of puz- 
zling plots and unexpected catastrophes it must 
be attractive. Two other novels are transla- 
tions, one from the French, the other from the 
Spanish, but both turn upon the intermarriage 
of Jew and Christian. The first is only sensa- 
tional after the usual fashion, and ends in a 
happy marriage at last. The Spanish book is a 
tale of sin, misery, and death, the very name of 
which it is best to suppress. 

The translator of ‘Spinoza’ calls it a novel. 
Auerbach himself named it ‘‘ Ein Denkerieben,” 
and it isin fact one of those imaginative bio- 
graphies which attempt rather to embody the 
spirit of a life than to narrate an exact sequence 
of realevents. It is a book of thirty years since, 
and many who have read Auerbach’s later 
works can never have heard of it. The oblivion 
that fell upon it is hardly deserved, though it 
has nothing to attract the usual novel-reader ; 
on the other hand, while a life so lofty in aim 
and so absolute in its consecration to truth as 
Spinoza’s can nowhere be viewed with indiffe- 
rence, readers who can appreciate his intellec- 
tual force will seek it in philosophy rather than 
in fiction. The story fullows the well-known 
outlines, closing with the excommunication of 
Spinoza by the ten Rabbis, ‘‘since he would 
have naught but the good old right of free 
thought.” The portrait of Spinoza is lifelike, 
although the dialogue often becomes only a dis- 
quisition in philosophy, but the other figures 
lack reality. Even Olympia, the young Roman 
Catholic whom he loves but will not marry be- 
cause he cannot forsake the faith of his fathers, 
has no such charm as to justify his devotion. 
The translation is superior to most work of the 
kind. {It never degrades the original, though 
the sentences often labor with the weight of the 
heavy inversions of the German. “This neck- 
risking setting of his formerly squandered life 
on a single cast,” is not English. There is an 
unaccountable fondness for changing construc- 
tions : the literal ‘‘ Am I to be a tradesman ?” is 
surely better than ‘‘ Must I go into trade ?” 

‘Genji Monogatari’ (The Story of Genji) is the 
standard classic of pure Japanese, written in 
that melodious language once spoken by the 
Nippon islanders, but now corrupted to a semi- 
Chinese jargon. The original work is everything 
in style and next to nothing in plot. It was 
written by a court lady of Kidto about the year 
1004 A. D., and the story of its composition is 
neatly told in the silver-stamped cover of the 
translation, on which the moonlight and waves 
rippling in silver sheen, the lone temple on the 
mountain-side, and the ‘*moon-viewing cham- 
ber,” appear in chaste design. Most Ameri- 
cans are already familiar with the pic- 
ture on lacquered ware of a literary lady 
with the long tresses and spotted forehead 
of nobility, sitting, pen in hand, with ink-stone 
and manuscript, before a low table. This is the 
authoress, Murasaki Shikibu, while the numerous 
heroines and the one Don Juan of the tale, 
Hikaru Genji, are represented with all possible 
wealth and harmony of color, dress, and details 
of palace life in the crepe paper which of late 
has furnished our ladies with material or pat- 
terns for tidies and fancy needle-work. The 
so-called Greek fret or border is called in 
Japan Genji-gata, or Genji pattern. Only 
seventeen chapters of the original fifty-four 
have been put in almost too familiar Eng- 
lish by Mr. Suyematsu Kenchio, a young 
Japanese at Cambridge, England, who, be- 
sides being a traveller in China and Corea, 
has fleshed his pen in English before in his- 
torical theses. The floral and artistic titles of 
the book take their names from the women be 
loved by the hero, and these in their turn from 
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blossoms and bric-A-brac. The book is highly 
interesting as an accurate picture of life in the 
old anti-feudal days of Japan, when no Tycoons 
obscured the splendor of the Mikado and his 
court. It will also serve as a valuable key to 
that background of two widely differing schools 
of Japanese art—in one of which the ancient 
painter wrought with reverence, and in the 
other the moderr. but more original sketched 
with satire and laughter unconcealed. The 
Tosa-yé, or style, deals with court life 
and the pomp and circumstance of roy- 
alty ; but Hokusai, while never daring to 
touch with caricature his contemporaries, the 
parvenu nobility of Yedo, makes merry with 
the decayed grandees of Kidto. Murillo and 
Zamacois may perhaps suggest a not-too-mis- 
leading parallel. Nothing like the matter of 
this book has yet appeared in English, and apart 
from the philosophy of ‘‘love”—which might 
interest Ebers—as the Japanese conceive it, the 
bits of criticism and discussions on art and na- 
tural scenery scattered here and there are 
piquant and relishable. It is odd to find in this 
book of the hermit nation of near a millennium 
ago such blasé wit and opinions, and such an 
Endymion-like picture of human life. With 
rare courage and loyalty, the translator dedi- 
cates his work to the present head of the Toku- 
gawa house, whose “ princes” ruled in Yedo from 
1603 until 1868, and whose assumption of the 
title ‘‘Tycoon” cost them such grievous over- 
throw. 


A Manual of Historical Literature, Comprising 
Brief Descriptions of the most important His- 
tories in English, French, and German ; to- 
gether with Practical Suggestions as to Me- 
thods and Courses of Historical Study. For 
the use of students, general readers, and col- 
lectors of books. By Charles Kendall Adams, 
LL.D., Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1882. 8vo, pp. 665. 

TuIs long title describes very fully the scope 

and character of Professor Adams’s Manual. It 

is a book which has required an immense amount 
of labor, and presents a body of invaluable 
information which was before very hard to 
get at. It is not too much to say that it will 
prove indispensable to teachers and students 
of history and to public libraries. It consists 
of fourteen chapters of unequal length, the 
first being an admirable general introduction, 
the last being devoted to the history of the 

United States. In each chapter the most im- 

portant works upon the subject of the chapter 

are named and briefly described and character- 
ized, and at the end of the chapter are a few 
pages of ‘‘ suggestions to students and readers.” 

The chapters themselves, where it has seemed 

desirable, are divided into sections ; for exam- 

ple, chapter x., ‘‘ Histories of France,” has three 
sections—“‘ General Histories,” ‘‘ Histories of 

Limited Periods,” and ‘‘ Histories of Institutions 

and Civilization "—besides the closing section of 

“suggestions.” 

The descriptions are careful and judicious, and, 
in most of the chapters, bear the marks of having 
been made from personal examination and not 
hearsay. There is always room for difference of 
opinion, but we think there will be but little ex- 
ception taken to these criticisms. (Prof. Adams's 
estimate of Bacon’s ‘Henry VII.,’ by the way, 
hardly agrees with Mr. Spedding’s.) One is sur- 
prised, too, at the completeness of the lists. 
Hardly any books that would be expected to 
stand in such a list are omitted. Preparing a 
manual for the use of American students, the 
author has of course given principally works in 
the English language; and where a foreign work 
has been translated into English, the translation 








is named rather than the original. A large num- 
ber of works, nevertheless, in German, French, 
and other languages, are mentioned. 

The book as a whole can hardly be praised too 
highly. There are, however, some less familiar 
departments of history in which Mr. Adams is 
evidently not at home, and where we find some 
serious deficiencies and even errors. This is es- 
pecially the case inthe north and east of Europe. 
The bibliography is here much less complete, and 
does not in all cases—as it should do—give the 
one best book upon the subject. We find the 
best book upon Denmark (Dahlmann), Sweden 
(Geijer), Russia (Rambaud—the best in English, 
at least), and Poland (Répell and Caro. By the 
way, there appears to be a strange oversight 
about this work. It is said to be in three vol- 
umes, and to be better in the earlier portion, for 
the reason that ‘‘ the partitions” are better un- 
derstood now than when it was written. But 
the fourth volume, published in 1875, reaches 
only to the year 1455). Nothing is given for 
Hungary, Bohemia, or Portugal, where the best 
available works are Szalay or Fessler, Palacky 
or Schlesinger, and Schiifer (Schifer’s ‘Spain’ 
is mentioned) ; it would be well also to mention 
so high an autbority as Bernhardy’s ‘ Russia’ 
and Dasent’s ‘ Burnt Njal’ for early Scandinavian 
history. Certainly Thorpe’s ‘ Northern Mytho- 
logy’ (p. 428), although a larger work than An- 
derson’s ‘ Norse Mythology,’ is not “fuller” in 
the proper sense of the word, only one volume of 
about 200 pages being devoted to this mythology 
against about 350 of Anderson. The mention of 
Bowring’s translation of the ‘ Eddas’ (p. 432) 
must be from a confusion with his translations 
from Slavic and other literatures. Of Ameri- 
can State histories Egle’s ‘Pennsylvania’ and 
Moore’s ‘ North Carolina’ are omitted. 

Apart from this, there are very few mis- 
prints or oversights. Still, it is impossible to keep 
such errors entirely out of a first edition, and 
we have noted a few. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s 
name (p. 179) is given as Tomlin. We find Lang 
(pp. 425 and 452) for Laing. Geijer’s (‘ His- 
tory of Sweden’) is given as Geijger (p. 424); 
Kitchin’s (‘ History of France’) as Kitchen (p. 
301). In speaking of Sinding’s ‘ History of Scan- 
dinavia,’ the author laments ‘“‘the dearth of 
works on the subject,” forgetting the better 
work of Otte. Lindner’s ‘Geschichte des 
deutschen Reiches,’ vol. iii., is mentioned (p. 
251) as published in 1875; the second volume 
appeared in 1880, bringing the history down to 


the deposition of Wenceslas, in 1400, It would 


hardly be expected that all of Von Maurer’s 
voluminous works should be mentioned (p. 278), 
but we should say that the two that are omitted 
—the ‘Einleitung’ and the ‘ Hofverfassung '"— 
are perhaps the two most important of the whole. 
One is struck, in looking over these lists, with the 
poverty of the English language in good histo- 
ries of these outlying countries. In many cases 
there appears to be nothing later and more com- 
plete than the excellent short histories by Dun- 
ham and others which appeared fifty years ago 
in Lardner’s and the Edinburgh Cyclopedias. 
But there is nothing worthy to be compared with 
the Heeren, Ukert, and Giesebrecht series, to 
which Dahlmann, Geijer, and Schiifer belong. 

We would direct special attention to one of the 
most valuable features of the book—the detailed 
advice to students given in the introductory 
chapter and in the ‘‘ suggestions” appended to 
each following chapter. As the work of a prac- 
tical teacher of great experience and an unusual 
degree of success, they speak with high autho- 
rity. There is a very complete and remarkably 
good index. 





The World’s Foundations ; or, Geology for Be- 
ginners. By Agnes Giberne. Robert Carter 
& Bros, 1882. 

THE purpose of this little book is to set forth the 

general outlines of modern geological science in 

a manner adapted to the comprehension of 

youthful readers or other slightly advanced 

students. Its author has drawn much of its 

material from good sources, and has compiled a 

brief treatise which is pleasantly written and 

likely to interest and instruct many readers of 
the class for which it is designed. The subject 
is treated in three divisions, the first giving some 
general ideas of the crust of the earth and the 
nature of the igneous and sedimentary rocks ; 
the second reviewing briefly the successive geo 
logical periods, with their development of life ; 
and the third devoted to some account of the 
current operations of active geological forces, 
such as water in its various forms, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, and coral-reef builders. The book, 
though not intended especially as a religious 
work, has throughout a decidedly religious tone. 
In its first two divisions the writer is at consid- 
erable pains to harmonize the geological with 
the Mosaic record, or, at least, to convey to the 
reader some of the leading ideas of modern geo- 
logists without disturbing or unsettling any pre- 
existing opinions based upon religious teaching. 

This is especially true of the question of time 

involved in the development or “creation” of 

the earth and of the lower forms of life. Of the 
modern ideas of evolution there is scarcely more 
than a hint in the whole book. The ‘time of 

Adam” and the “creation of Adam” are re- 

ferred to in a manner implying an unshaken 

belief in the Mosaic account of the origin of 
man on the earth. The book abounds in Serip- 
tural quotations and allusions, and each chapter 
is preceded by a text from the Bible, in a man 
ner somewhat suggestive of grains of scientific 

truth in Scripture-coated pills. The book is a 

safe one for Sunday-school libraries. 


Birds’-Nesting: A Handbook of Instruction in 
Gathering and Preserving the Nests and Eggs 
of Birds for the Purposes of Study. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. Salem: George A. Bates. 1882, 
l vol. 12mo, pp. xiv.-110, 

THIS treatise is an expansion of a series of ar- 

ticles published in early numbers of Science 

News, a periodical published for a short time by 

Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. W. C. Wyckoff. ‘ In the 

course of their expansion the author has not felt 

himself bound by any hard and fast limits in the 
treatment of his subject, in respect either to the 
matter discussed or the manner of discussion. 

Intermixed with essential information, there- 

fore, will be found a plentiful salting of facts 

and considerations which, if not important for 
their novelty or practical value, may prove sug- 
gestive, or at least entertaining.” We trust that 
the salting of essential information with facts— 
not a bad thing in a handbook of instruction on 
scientific topics—suffices to make the book sug- 
gestive at least ; for entertaining it can hardly 
fail to be to any one with the least sense of 
humor. Whether the author’s acquaintance 
with practical odlogy enables bim to draw upon 
his personal experiences for his ‘‘salting” or 
not, is beside the point ; for if it does not, his 
familiarity with what leading authorities have 
had to say on the subject is manifested with the 
facile, not to say happy-go-lucky, pen of one 
who knows his own wherever found, and feels 
confident of his ability to utilize it to advantage; 
and this is doubtless one evidence of successful 
journalistic enterprise in scientific as in other 
fields of human inquiry. Thesubject is handled 
under the leading heads of field-work, prepara- 
tion of specimens, the cabinet, list of birds whose 
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nidification is unknown, and bird architecture ; 


and is illustrated with woodcuts of implements, 
etc., from Prof. Newton’s Smithsonian article 
and from other sources, as well as by some of 
startling originality, like those on pp. 14, 15, for 
example. 


Arctic Sunbeams ; or, From Broadway to the 
Bosphorus by way of the North Cape. By 5S. 
S. Cox. Putnams, 8vo, pp. 347. 1882. Illus 


trated. 
ACCORDING to the preface, this book has “the 
simple and harmless egotism of the author and 
not the pretension of an archzeologist or dis- 
The external views are referable tothe 
sensations of the writer.” We believe, for a pre- 
face, that this is unusually accurate; more so, in 
fact, than some of the “sensations” recorded. 


coverer. 


“Driver and dragoman, camel and car 

are ouly accessories ” ‘‘ in which the author is the 
actor.” We have not been able to find any de- 
scription, however, of the manner in which the 
author acted either in a dragoman or in a camel, 
nor of the effects upon those ‘‘ accessories” of 
such internal action. ‘‘The elder world from 
the midnight sun to the isles gilded 7+ eternal 
summer can never cease to be attr’ 
this attraction may possibly be enha 
the insignificance of personal intrusion, 

ume itself may show,” says the author; but, 

a careful perusal, we confess our inability to di 
cover how this may be. The midnight sun at 
North Cape appears to have had an extraordi- 
nary effect upon our traveller, Embarrassed by 
riches, we make room for one gem, relating to 
sunset: 


ay, ~ tad 


”,°7 


4, 


‘Even a Norse poet—as Tennyson has trans- 
lated it,—has pictured his preference for that 
glory, from when first the great sun-star of 
morning-tide—Lamp of the Lord God—glode 
over earth, till the glorious creature sunk to his 
setting” (p. 111). 
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The Nation. 


After this it does not surprise us to learn that 


the author ‘‘commenced rhetoricating on the 
Fourth for Sunday Schools in Ohio when ten 
years of age” (p. 127). But we are not alone led 
persuasively amongst flowers of ‘‘ rhetorication.” 
Through the kaleidoscope which seems to have 
served him as a field-glass, our traveller occa- 
sionally discerns remarkable facts which it is 
entirely proper should be made widely known, 
since otherwise they might escape general recog- 
nition. Thus we are told that from Mt. Hapa- 


| randa, in Sweden, ‘just on the circle,” the 
midnight sun may be seen, and that this lumi- | 


nary in September ‘‘descends and rests on the 


! 


| rim of the sky and on the 22d goes out altogether | 


till the 22d of March” (p. 115). 
astronomy to natural history, we learn, apropos 
of the St. Petersburg Museum, that the last home 
of the dodo was in Java, where it was extermi- 
nated by pigs eating up its eggs. 

Feeling sure that nothing we might say of the 


| entire work could approach in felicity of repre- 
sentation the author’s inimitable preface, we 


U,, 
,. 
s 


For catalogues, price 25 | 


Solid and | 


take reluctant leave of both by a couple of ex- 
tracts from the latter: 


‘* This volume and its successor comprehend a | 


ravel in which some twelve different nationali- 
ties are involved. . . . The salient features 
of each of these races, as they now appear, may 
be transferred to the page, with out detracting 
‘rom the high standard which literature exacts 


»'*s devotees.” 


“ty py, ‘s circle [of travel] makes up the round in 


»ve set what random gems I found in 


“SS, lead empire—gems already polished 
by v ~~ .tion of time and the taste of accom- 
plishea siters.” 


Plauin-Speaking. By the author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.’ Harper & Bros. 

UNDER this title are grouped a half-dozen essays, 

mainly on subjects pertaiving to the minor mo- 

rals. Their genial wisdom is illustrated with 

equal good sense and taste from the abundant 
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material of a long and interesting life. Could 
““On Novels and Novel-Makers” be duly read 
and reflected upon, the world would be spared 
much of the trash now inflicted upon it. Fore- 
most in value is a biographical sketch cf a re- 
markable blind man, the head of the Normal 
College for the Blind in London. One is proud 
to read that he isan American. “The difference 
between him and all other people I ever knew is 
this—he makes use of all his opportunities.” 
‘‘ An Island of the Blest” is Capri, the charm of 
which is most attractively set forth, both as an 
outright health-resort and as a place for rest. 
At Capri, too, ‘the student of any sort will find 
the one great requisite for brain-work—quiet 
mixed with amusement.” The reader will be re- 
paid to look up as a supplement to this little 
sketch the monograph of Gregorovius, ‘ Die 
Inse] Capri,’ with its beautiful engravings, 
which Mrs. Craik does not appear to have 
seen. It was translated two years ago by Miss 
Lilian Clarke, of Boston, whose publishers were 
Lee & Shepard. 
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The diagrams are to be accompanied by a Text-Book, 
in es ONS IN GEOLOGY, 128 pages, 8vo, by Prof. 
ackard. 
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